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NOTES ON THE SUMMER RANGE 


OF DICKCISSEL (SPIZA AMERICANA), GRASSHOPPER SPAR- 
ROW (AMMODRAMUS SAVANNARUM PASSERINUS) 
AND HENSLOW’S SPARROW (AMMODRAMUS 
HENSLOWII), IN 1894 AND 1895. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


In response to a call in 1894, by the writer, for notes on the 
abundance of these three species, reports were received from the 
following persons: G. N. Upham, Coffeyville, Kan.; S. 8. Wilson, 
St. Joe, Mo.; J. E. Dickinson, Rockford, Ill.; V. H. Chase, Wady 
Petra, Ill.; J. C. Galloway, Montgomery, O.; W. E. Saunders, Lon- 
don, Ont.; Hubert W. Congdon, Staten Island, N. Y., and Henry R. 
Buck, Wetherstield, Conn. 

From the notes furnished, nothing could be learned of the ex- 
treme range of either of these birds, except in the limited region of 
Ontario, Canada, immediately north of Lake Erie, where Dickcissel 
was rare, and Grasshopper Sparrow was known by a single indi- 
viduai---the first for the region. 

From a considerable number of references kindly furnished by 
Mr. Henry R. Buck, it appears that Dickcissel is a regular summer 
resident in New England as far north as Massachusetts, being rare 
further north, but locally distributed. No unusual occurrences are 
reported for 1894. These same notes indicate that Grasshopper 
Sparrow is common near the east coast of Connecticut, but com- 
mon only locally westward up to the Massachusetts line. Mr. Buck 
has found the bird to be very rare at New Haven, Conn., but abund- 
ant at Stratford, fifteen miles west of New Haven. 

Mr. Hubert Wheaton Congdon has furnished me with notes from 
several persons, only one of whom has found Grasshopper Sparrow 
in New Jersey—at Bernardstown, where it is common. Another 
note states that it is rare on Staten Island, N. Y. Mr. Congdon 
says that the species is common in the Delaware Valley in Pike 
Co., Penn., but has never been seen across the Delaware River in 
New Jersey. Its local distribution is well illustrated here. 


Henslow’s Sparrow is rare and local in New England, judging 
from notes handed me by Mr. Buck. Mr. J. E. Dickinson writes 
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that it is very rare at Rockford, Ill. It was previously unknown 
at Oberlin, Ohio, but was found to be not uncommon during the 
summer of 1894. 

In 1895 reports came from Ontario, Can., announcing the arrival 
of Dickcissel in considerable numbers. It was also common at Ober-— 
lin, and twelve miles north on the south shore of Lake Erie. Mr. J. 
C. Galloway reports it much less common at Montgomery, Ohio, 
than in the previous year. Mr. R. M. Strong reports that it is 
becoming more common each year in the vicinity of Milwaukee, 
Wis. It was in normal numbers in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri during 1895. ‘ 

The encroachments of Dickcissel on territory previously unoccu- 
pied, seem to be due to an overflow from adjacent regious where it 
is common, and not a withdrawal from regions where it has been 
common. The lack of notes relating to the Grasshopper and Hens- 
low’s Sparrows makes any suggestion as to their encroachments on 
new localities impossible. Their sudden appearance in Lorain Co., 
Ohio, in 1894, remains unexplained. 

The suggestion might be made: “Is it not probable that these 
species have always occupied the regions where they are now found 
for the first time, but that they have been entirely overlooked, later 
and more thorough field work revealing their presence?” To this 
I would say that in the vicinity of Oberlin, Ohio, the actions of the 
birds seen the first year were very different from the actions of 
those seen the second year which had nested in the region the 
previous year. After mating they were restless, flitting about from 
place to place, confined to no given locality until after the time 
when they should have been nesting. They finally selected a place 
for the nest and settled down to the duties of the season. The next 
year the birds appeared first near their nesting place of the pre- 
vious year and remained in that vicinity until after the breeding 
season. 

It may not be generally known that the usual summer range of 
all three of these species is as far north as Minnesota, northern 
Ohio, to southern New England. They pass the winter in the south- 
ern states. They are birds of eastern North American, ranging 
west to the plains. 

Those who are unacquainted with the Grasshopper and Hens- 
low’s Sparrows will do well to read what Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
says about them in Birds of Eastern North America. A short arti- 
cle by the writer on Grasshopper Sparrow may be found in the 
Ornithologist’s and Oologist’s Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No. 2, page 8. 


President's Report 


The Wilson Ornithological Chapter enters upon another year in 
better condition than it has been since its birth. While there has 
been no great accession of members during the past year, several 
men have been added of whom we expect much. 

During the year, the reports of two committees for special inves- 
tigations have been published. Both publications, the Warbler and 
Crow Bulletins, have attracted enviable attention. The demand 
for these reports has exceeded the number of copies printed, and 
praise has come from some of the most prominent ornithologists of 
the country. 

I have given Mr. Lynds Jones charge of all the special work, with 
power to arrange for such committees as he might see fit. It is 
needless for me to say anything about his qualifications for such 
a position. His ability and experience are well known. As presi- 
dent, I wish to urge upon the members the necessity of general and 
hearty codperation with Mr. Jones and the chairmen of committees 
appointed by him. A few members have sent in admirable reports. 
We want more such. 

Negotiations are under way toward securing an official organ, of 
which we stand in such great need. We hope to make an early 
announcement of the sa‘isfactory completion of these negotiations, 
by sending to each member a copy of this official organ. It is not 
intended to make this organ supply the place of our Bulletin re- 
ports, but rather to serve as a means of regular communication be- 
tween members. 

An amendment has been properly presented, which proposes to 
dispense with the nominations for Vice-President, and to declare 
the candidate receiving the second highest number of votes for 
President as the Vice-President. Adverse votes should be sent to 
the Secretary within thirty days. 

R. M. Strrone, President. 


Report of the Secretary 


During the year just closed, two Bulletins were published: The 
Crow, by Mr. Frank L. Burns, and a preliminary report on the 
Mniotiltid@, by Mr. Jones. An amendment to Article IV, Section IV 
of the Constitution, whereby the Treasurer receives all dues and 
assessments direct, instead of through the Secretary, was approved. 


Respectfully, 
J. E. Dickinson, Secretary. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY. 


Again I thank you tor the honor you have conferred on me the 
second time, and shall try to perform my duties to your entire sat- 
isfaction. During the year 1895 we began a four year’s study of 
the Mniotiltida, Three members were appointed to supervise as 
many departments of the work. Have we assisted these members 
as much as we were able? Do we fully realize the time and money 
each of these chairmen must spend, and their responsibility? Can 
we hold those who have assumed such positions responsible for the 
report they must make, if we do not assist them? Let us flood 
those chairmen with so many notes, in the next three years, that 
they will have to hire help to get from beneath the pile! If we 
aii send just such notes as we make in a season what a volume it 
would make! and the Chapter would fill the position it is destined 
to fill. 

Respectfully, 
J. E. DicKINson, 


Treasurer's Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1, 1896. 


RECEIVED. 
Annual assessments from various members, . . . 384.00 
For publications, current and back numbers, . 17.90 
Contributions for publishing Bulletins Nos. 4 and 5, 40.50 


PAID. 


Expressage and postage on publications, . . . . $ 5.81 
Postage on Treasurer's notices to members, . . 1.35 
Election Bulletin and postage on same... . . . 2.06 
Bulletin No. 4, Warbler Report, . . . 22.00 
Bulletin No. 5, Crow Report, . . . . . 50.00 


Balance on hand .. . . . . «© « « « « $17.44 


Election Report 


Mr. R. M. Strone, President W. O. C. 
Dear Sir:—I find the vote for officers of the Wilson Ornithological 


Chapter to be as follows: 


For President—R. M. Strong, 12; W. A. Oldfield, 3. 

For Vice-President—Ned Hollister, 8; Walton Mitchel, 6. 

For Secretary—J. E. Dickinson, 8; David L. Savage, 5; Paul 
Bartsch, 2. 

For Treasurer—Lynds Jones, 11; J. W. Jacobs, 3. 

For Executive Council—Jobn H. Sage, 11; O. W. Knight, 9; 
H. E. Miller, 7; A. H. W. Norton, 6; Chas. A. Ely, 6; H. C. Ober- 
holser, 3. 

F. L. Burns, Judge of Election. 


I find this statement correct, and the following officers to be 
elected for 1896: 
President—R. M. Strong, Oberlin, O. 
Vice-President—Ned Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 
Secretary—J. E. Dickinson, Rockford, Ill. 
Treasurer—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, O. 
Erecutive Council—John H. Sage, O. W. Knight, H. E. Miller. 
R. M. Strone, President. 


Report of Committees 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN ON SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 


The work which began a year ago under the new system of di- 
viding the investigations of the group under consideration among 
several committees, has been going steadily on. Statements of the 
heads of three committees appear later in this Bulletin. 

It is evident that it will not be possible to publish the life his- 
tories of all of the Warblers in one Bulletin, even if it should seem 
best to combine all reports in one. Therefore, each committee will 
occupy an entire Bulletin with its report, taking ample space to go 
deeply into the subject considered, even to the minutest details. . 
Thus the Migration Committee will be able not only to give the 
approximate time of arrival and departure of each species at any 
given locality, and the exact time of arrival and departure in speci- 
fied years. but also to give the relative time of the arrival of the 
adults and young, and of the males and females; the state of 
plumage, numbers of individuals during the migrations, condition of 
weather, effect of weather, and many other little known phenom- 
ena. Contributions of such a nature should be given in your re- 
ports to the chairman of this committee whenever possible. 

The committee on nesting will also have ample room in which 
to elaborate its report. In addition to determining more definitely 


the situation and composition of the nest, deposition of eggs, incu- 
bation, and the various other topics commonly discussed, this com- 
mittee will be able to indicate any geographical variations in nest- 
ing habits, nests, color of eggs, any effects of climate on nesting, 
effects of the sun on the color of the eggs and on incubation, distri- 
bution of pigment on the egg shell, and many other not less inter- 
esting topics as yet little known. The chief value of this report 
must be directly proportionate to the amount of material which the 
chairman will have at his disposal, resting as it will upon full re 
ports from many localities. You may, therefore, greatly enhance 
its value by sending him any notes you may have, be they either 
old or new. Careful description of sets of eggs, period of incuba- 
tion, and relations of the sexes in building the nest and in incuba- 
tion, will be especially valuable. 

None of the committees on the Warblers will be ready to make 
a final report this year, but a Bulletin containing a final report 
may be looked for next year. Meanwhile the work of the special 
committee on the Flicker is progressing, promising some very val- 
uable additions to our knowledge of the subjects discussed. 

LyNps JONES, Chairman, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE MIGRATION COMMITTEE 


MR. PRESIDENT :— 
As soon as possible after assuming the chair of this department, 
I wrote personally to each member, as given in Bulletin No. 3, out- 
lining the work for the year and requesting a reply, that I would 
know the stations which would be represented. Replies were re- 
ceived from nearly all, the majority promising their aid; a few 
could not on account of business or study. The balance made no 
reply, although in many cases written to the second time. Sched- 
ules were then prepared for recording the migration of species 
and sent to each member, also to a number of other observers. The 
few which have thus far been returned, are from such widely sep- 
arated stations that it is impossible to trace the movement of any 
species over any particular territory. They all agree, however, in 
this, that the representatives of the family were much less com- 
mon than usual. This year an extra effort will be made to induce 
the members to contribute notes, and also to obtain the aid of 
many observers who are not yet members. I shall issue and send 
, a circular letter and schedule before the vernal migration. I re- 
quest those who have not sent in notes to do so as soon as possible. 

Respectfully, 
J. E. DicKiNnson, Department of Migration, 
1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, III. 
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NESTING DIVISION 


Mr. H. C. Higgins, who has charge of this department of the 
work, issued a circular outlining the matter which reports sent to 
him ought to contain. He has received a large number of notes, in 
response to this circular, and is much encouraged with the outlook 
for his final report. Further notes from all will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and will add greater value to the report. Lest those who 
have received these circulars may have lost them, I take the lib- 
erty of reproducing here the essential parts of Mr. Higgins’ circular. 
Do not let him lack for notes. Recollect that any notes you may 
have will be valuable to him. 


What is your latitude? Altitude? The nature of your region (for- 
ests, prairies, etc.)? What Wafblers are positively known to breed 
in your section? Are they common or rare? 

What site is selected for the nest, and at what date does build- 
ing begin? How long a time is used in constructing the nest? Of 
what is it composed? Do both male and female assist in building? 
Size of nest—inside and outside measurements? Variations of ma- 
terials used, and relative positions of them if the same, at different 
times, or for second sets or both? 

How much time intervenes, if any, between the completion of the 
nest and the deposition of the first egg? How much time is re- 
quired to deposit the full set? How many eggs are usually depos- 
ited? Largest set, smallest set? The eggs—color, size and shape, 
by sets? 

Number of days required for incubation, and habits and actions 
of birds during this period? Do both birds incubate; if so, ratio 
of time spent by each? 

Is the first egg laid the first to hatch? 

Is more than one brood raised a year? 

Do both parents care for and feed the young? 

Action of parents when the nest containing young is approached? 

Number of days before the young leave the nest? 

Do both parents care for and feed the young? 

Action of parents when the nest containing young is approached? 

Number of days before the young leave the nest? 

How long does the family remain together, and how long are 
the young cared for and watched over by the parents? 

Is the species imposed on by the Cowbird? If so, are-any means 
used to destroy its eggs? 

How are the young of the Cowbird treated? Does the Cowbird 
ever kill the young Warblers? 

Any other information regarding the nesting of any of the 
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Warblers in your locality will be received with thanks. No infor- 
mation is too little to be of value. I hope to receive from you soon 
any notes you may possess regarding the subject, and I trust you 
will make it a special study this season and thereby gain much 
valuable information—at the close of the season sending me the 
notes taken. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Ilenry C. Hiceins, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


FOOD AND SONG DIVISION 


The work on Food and Song has*been leit to the General Chair- 
man, to whom the results of all investigations should be sent. 

In determining the food of the several species of Warblers there 
‘s opportunity for great practical usefulness. The stomachs of all 
birds killed should be carefully examined, and a record of the con- 
tents made. The more careful the records the better. General 
statements are of little value. 

Feeding habits are always interesting. Do the birds catch the 
insects on the wing, glean from leaves, pry into bark crevices, or 


glean from the ground? What is the proportion of eggs, larvie, and 
adult insects taken as food? How many insects of a given size 
wre eaten by one bird in a given time? What kind of insects are 
preferred as food? Such questions, with many more, are awaiting 


an-wers. 

In addition to descriptions of songs, either graphically or in words 
or by musical notation, the committee desires information regarding 
the diurnal period of song. How many and what hours of the day 
does the species sing? Does it ever sing at night? How do 
weather and temperature effect the singing? Is the mating song 
different from the ordinary song? How much, if any, do the trans- 
ient species sing during their migrations? How many and what 
weeks do the summer resident species sing? Why do they cease 
singing? These questions may serve as an illustration of what 
is wanted for this report. Any notes of any kind will be welcome. 


THE FLICKER. 

The special work on the Flicker conducted by Mr. Frank L. Burns, 
Berwyn, TPa., is being rapidly pushed forward. There is need for 
more notes relating to excavation for the nest, choice of trees, 
period of incubation, and relations of the sexes in excavation and 
incubation. Any notes about the young birds before they leave 
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the nest and the length of time they are fed after they leave the 
nest, would be very acceptable. It is impossible for any notes to 
come amiss. The commonest facts are not too common to be of 
use in such a report. 
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AUDUBON’'S CARACARA 


POLYBORUS CHERIWAY (JACQ). 


BY A. H. W. NORTON, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


A common resident of Bexar Co., Texas. 

The habits of this bird resemble those of the vultures, especially 
its feeding; but in regard to its nesting and manner of flight, it is 
entirely different from its associates, the Turkey and Black Vulture. 

It will eat anything that the Buzzard will, but by no means con- 
fines itself to dead flesh. Field-rats, snakes, lizards, and rabbits 
are preyed upon. The balls of refuse from their stomachs contain 
parts of beetles and bugs. I have often watched these birds stalk- 
ing around some bunch of prickly-pear cactus, waiting and watch- 
ing for some unlucky rat or snake. 

The flight of the Mexican Eagle, as it is locally called, is ex- 
actly like that of the common Crow — always in a straight line 
with even, steady flapping of the wings. It is not much given to 
soaring, and does so only at great heights and in the company 
of vultures. I have never seen them make long plunges with closed 
wings, like the hawks, but they are adepts at making short down- 
ward swoops, and when doing this, often appear to turn completely 
over in the air. 

This bird is seen to best advantage when standing among a group 
of vultures on the ground; the trim appearance and erect almost 
soldierly bearing of the Caracara then bringing it into striking con- 
trast with the crouching attitude of the vultures. 

Being of a quiet and unobtrusive disposition, its temper is sel- 
dom ruffled. Still there is a limit to the patience even of the 
Caracara, for upon several occasions I have seen them give an 
interfering Red-tail a good drubbing. 

The birds remain in pairs, and in the same locality year after 
year, and as far is I have observed, always return to the same nest 
to breed. I have always found the nest in live-oak or hack-berry 
trees, but never in mesquites, nor in the river bottoms. They seem 
to avoid river bottoms, and to prefer a brushy country with the 
large trees few and scattered. Of course the nesting sites will 
differ with the character of the country; but the fact remains that 
these birds are rare in the heavily timbered country twenty miles 
east of here, and are seldom noted in the hills about fifty miles 


north-west. 
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Some of their nests are remarkable structures, often two feet 
high and a foot or more deep inside. Here, it is, as a rule, made 
of stiff weed stems, firmly matted together to prevent being blown 
entirely out of the tree. Deserted hawk-nests are often made over 
to suit the taste of the pre-empting Caracaras. As a result, nests 
are found having a firm foundation of sticks, on which are piled 
the inevitable weed stalks. 

Generally the nests have no linings, the rough stalks being con- 
sidered sufficient;.but I know of cue enterprising pair of these 
birds that gave their nest a complete lining of cedar-bark from a 
newly made fence near by, and also sprinkled the limb the nest 
was on, giving the whole a reddish appearance. 

The first set of eggs is laid very early in March, and if left un- 
disturbed, the birds will content themselves with rearing one brood; 
but if the eggs are taken or disturbed, they invariably lay another 
set. If the sets are taken in succession, three sets, or even four, 
are laid in a season. Twice I have taken three sets from one pair 
in a season, and in 1893 I took four sets from one pair. In this 
instance the third set in the series was laid in a refitted nest near 
the nest in which the other three sets were laid. I have so often 
noticed the Caracaras laying the second or third set of a series in 
a newly built nest near the old one, that I have come to regard 
this action as the rule rather than the exception. 

A few extracts from my note-book in regard to two of these 
series may be of interest. Let us designate two nests as A and B 
respectively. One is a large mass of decayed weeds, fully two 
feet across the top and about six inches deep in the middle, sad- 
dled in the crotch of a live-oak, about twenty-five feet up. The 
other is but a shallow platform of weeds, about thirty feet up in 
a live-oak. On March 2, 1893, I took a set of three from A and a 
set of two from B, both fresh. Again on March 25, I took another 
set of three from A and of two from B, both fresh. On April 15 I 
took a set of two from B, which was the last set from that pair 
that year. In this set, one of the eggs had a pure white ground 
color all dotted over with little red dots congregating at the 
larger end. On April 17, I took another set of three from nest A, 
er rather a new nest about 100 yards from the old nest. Again 
visiting nest A on May 18, I was surprised to find another set of 


two awaiting me. The eggs were quite fresh, and are the most 
peculiarly marked eggs of this species I have yet seen. The ground 
color was a light cream. One of the eggs was completely capped 
upon the larger end with dark red, while the other was capped 
upon both ends, leaving a ring of pale yellow around the middle 
of the egg. I am certain that these four sets were laid by the 
same pair of birds, as the nest and locality were watched. 
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From the above you may see that four sets—in all eleven eggs 
— were taken from nest A in seventy-seven days, and three sets — 
in all six eggs— were taken from nest B in forty-four days. The 
intervals between sets were very regular, being twenty-three, twen- 
ty-three, and thirty-one days for the one, and twenty-three and 
twenty-one days for the other. 

I have taken incubated eggs as late as June 10, and have seen 
birds still in the nest in September; but these are extreme in- 
stances. The best time for collecting their eggs is during March 
and early April. 

I find two eggs to a set more often than three, and have not yet 
taken a set of four. 

The ground color is some shade of red or brown, sometimes pure 
white, but so obscured by markings as to be very indefinite. The 
eggs present every possible shade of red, brown, and black. Usually, 
the black is in the shape of small round dots, and sometimes in 
streaks. The pigment may be washed away from freshly laid eggs. 

The average size of all the eggs of this species in my collection is 
2.29x1.79 inches; the smallest, 2.09x1.79, 2.19x1.67; and the largest, 
2.45x1.76, 2.25x1.87. 

Beside the name of Mexican Eagle, I have heard the Caracara 
called Black-Capped Eagle. I must say that the latter name is 
quite appropriate. 


General Notes 


CANADA GOOSE IN CHESTER Co., Pa.—Throughout the foggy day 
of November 25, 1895, an unusual number of migrating Canada 
Geese (Branta canadensis) passed over this section of the country. 
One large flock numbering one hundred or more individuals became 
confused and bewildered in the fog, and alighting in the midst of 
a corn-field on an eminence in the Chester Valley, proceeded with 
much clamor to feed upon the scattered piles of husked grain. In 
a few minutes the field appeared as if a drove of hogs had run 
riot through it for hours. A shriek of the whistle of a passing 
locomotive startled the feasting birds, and a double discharge of a 
gun, in the hands of a farmer's boy, had no other appreciable ef- 
fect than to send them over the North Valley Hills in much dis- 
order, where they again essayed to alight in a field near Berwyn, 
but were frightened before all had settled. For some minutes they 
flew around in utter confusion, dividing into three irregular flocks, 
the largest of which contained sixty birds. Later in the day, pre- 
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sumably the same flock came down to the West branch of the 
Brandywine, where several were shot and found to be in very poor 
flesh. 

The older residents say that many years ago a flock of forty in- 
dividuals settled in the valley, and having lost their leader, wan- 
dered about until all were shot, the last pair existing many months 
before finally falling victims to the gun.—F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


WINTER Birps AT MERIDIAN, Wis.—December 13, 1893, 1 
shot  Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes  erythroccphalus). 
There is another individual at the present time which makes its 
home in an old oak tree near a farm dwelling. It does not appear 
to move around much, securing its living from a crib of corn a few 
yards distant. 

On January 20, 1894, a fine specimen of American Robin was 
brought me which was caught by a trapper in a steel trap set for 
mink. The bait of iresh Leef probably lured the bird to the spot. 
This is the first instance of either of these birds being seen in this 
part of Wisconsin during mid-winter.—J. N. CLark, Meridian, Wis. 


QUEER ACTIONS OF GOLDEN-FRONTED WOODPECKERS.—Mr. O. A. Pfeifer, 
this city [San Antonio, Texas], tells me that a pair of Golden- 
fronted Woodpeckers wanted to make a nest in one of the gallery 
posts of his house. The birds worked through the pine board and 
were surprised, doubtless, at finding a ready-made cavity five feet 
deep. These birds do a house no good, so Mr. P. determined to 
stop them. He first stuffed some razs in the hole made by the 
birds, but they pulled them out as fast as he could put them in. 
Now comes the queer part of it. After pulling out the rags, the 
birds brought some week-old Mockingbirds from a nest near by, 
and dropped them into the cavity. Mr. P. heard the young birds 
erying in the cavity, and saw the Woodpeckers drop one young 
bird in. The young birds soon died, when the Woodpeckers drew 
them out and laid them on the gallery. Did the Woodpeckers put 
the young birds in the hole so that Mr. P. would not close up the 
entrance and so smother them?—A. H. W. Norton, San Antonio, 


Texas. 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN.—THE WOODPECKER AS A FLYCATCHER.—I 
would like to know if catching insects on the wing is a common 
habit of Woodpeckers. On the evening of July 2, 1894, I was clos- 
ing a day’s observations at the summit of one of the sand dunes 
by Lake Michigan, when a Woodpecker of the species Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus darted from a perch near by, paused a moment 
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overhead to seize an inseci, and returned to the tree. In a few 
moments it repeated the maneuvre, then flew into a hole in a pine 
stub near by, where it evidently had a nest of young. Soon it was 
out again, making other captures, with which it returned to the 
nest, stopping only long enough to deliver the morsels. I watched 
the entire performance repeated at least a half-dozen times. 
Whether the bird impaled the insects with its tongue I was unable 
to determine, but was led to think that it did so from the fact 
that it invariably caught two insecis before returning to the nest, 
holding the first while watching for and while catching the second. 
I can best describe the motions of this bird by comparing with 
Tyrannus tyrdnnus in the same act. Anyone who has closely 
watched the latter bird knows the peculiar upward turn and the 
deliberate extension of the head and neck as it takes an insect. 
The insects caught by the Woodpecker were rather large and ap- 
peared to belong to the order Trichoptera, 

[This habit is mentioned on page 22, BULLETIN No. 7, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Preliminary Report on the Food of Wood- 
peckers, by F. E. L. Beal, Assistant Ornithologist. The credit of 
the observation is given to Dr. C. Hart Merriam. I also have seen 
the Red-heads make sallies from some high perch after insects, but 
never noticed it except in the fali—LyYNps JoNEs.] 


Errect oF A StoRM ON result of the ex- 
treme cold just after the middle of Mav, 1894, was a terrible slaugh- 
ter of Hummingbirds. On the eighteenth of that month snow fell 
rapidly here for about an hour, the flakes being very large, wet 
and heavy. During this storm a Hummingbird flew into one of 
our school rooms and remained till the storm had passed. Within 
the following week the bodies of nine dead Hummingbirds were 
brought to me, all evidently killed by the storm or the cold weather 
following. I was told of several more being found dead or stupid 
with cold during that period. Previous to the storm the month 
had been unusually warm and pleasant. As eight of the nine birds 
brought me were males, I infer that migrations were then in 
progress and that few females had arrived. Basing an estimate 
on the territory from which these nine birds were gathered, and 
assuming that Muskegon represented an average of the state in 
advancement of the season and in storm conditions, at least 100,000 
Hummingbirds were destroyed in Michigan by that storm. But it 
seems improbable that more than one in ten of those destroyed 
was discovered, and the actual number of these beautiful and ten- 
der creatures that perished must have been much greater than the 
above estimate.—C. D. McLoutH, Muskegon, Mich. 
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.AN ALBINO Crow.—A rather unusual amount of comment and 
excitement has followed the advent of an apparently pure white 
specimen of Corvus americanus, which has been repeatedly ob- 
served in that part of Chester Valley adjacent to the Valley Forge 
Hills, during the past autumn and winter seasons. It associates 
with a goodly number of its sable-coated brethren, all of whom are 
permanent residents ranging this fertile valley, and are seldom 
molested by man. Strange as it may appear, this solitary exam- 
ple of albinoism seems to enjoy the full confidence of the flock for 
it has been seen perched on the topmost branches of an isolated 
tree in a field, actually doing duty as the sentinel; its white plum- 
age and gutteral crow voice, as it warned its feeding comrades of 
a suspicious move and a possible danger in the road below, ex- 
cited much wonder in the party that was fortunate enough to be 
passing at the moment. 

This bird was first reported on July 4, 1895, an undoubted bird 
of the year from a nearby nest. At that time it was not notably 
wary, but has since become so through the efforts of the “man 
with a gun”; and an ardent desire to reap a large pecuniary re- 
ward through a taise notion of the value of this odd plumaged 
bird after it has been riddled with shot, has placed said man’s 
persistence and woodcraft against the cunning and acuteness of 
the Crow. May the latter win! Until I hear of its demise, I shall 
not despair of experiencing the unique pleasure of flushing it from 
a nest of its own construction, in one of my spring collecting trips 
over the Forge Hills. 

The above is only one of the many examples of the albinistic 
phase in this species, other records are of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in our rural press. I remember observing one in the midst 
of a flock that was feeding close to the railroad track at Berwyn, 
during the winter of ‘78°79. In BULLETIN No. 5, another instance 
is cited by Mr. Joha A. Bryant, Kansas City, Mo. In every case 
the albinos appear to enjoy the complete confidence of their kind. 
That this is not the case in similar occurrences in which the Eng- 
lish Sparrow figures, I am sure (see Oologist, January, 1896). 

In view of the foregoing I cannot forbear reverting to one of the 
two hypotheses which follows: That Corvus americanus is color 
blind, or that the average intelligence of this species is vastly 
greater in comparison to that of Passer domesticus —F. L. BURNS, 


Berwyn, Penn. 


AN ALBINO BLUE JAy.—On January 3, 1894, about five miles from 
here I saw a specimen of Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata) almost 
pure white. Contrasted with the snow on surrounding objects, a 
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slight bluish cast could be detected on-back and head. As I had 
no gun the bird was not secured, but a good view was had at about 
fifteen yards distant.—J. N. CLARK, Meridian, Wis. 


ALBINOS AT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS.—During the summer of 1894, I 
found albinos among the three following species: Dwarf Cowbird, 
Black Vulture, and Krider's Hawk. All were unmistakable albinos. 
—A. H. W. Norton, San Antonio, Texas. 


UNUSUAL WINTER BIRDS AT OBERLIN, OHIO.—RED-HEADED Woop- 
PECKER.—Never before during my six years residence in Oberlin, 
have I found the Red-heads all winter, even in the most favored 
places. During the past winter (1895-6) there have been from 
four to twenty individuals in every considerable woods within ten 
miles of Oberlin. The birds have been very local in their distri- 
bution, even in the warmer weather, and one had need to visit 
that part of the woods in which they made their headquarters be- 
fore being aware of their presence. They never wandered far from 
one locality, even for food. During the whole winter their notes 
were so greatly modified that I did not recognize them as belong- 
ing to this species, until I had caught the bird in the act of utter- 
ing the note. Instead of delighting in lowly perches on the fence 
or near the ground, as in summer, the birds confined themselves 
to the tops of the tallest trees in the denser parts of the woods. 
Taken all together, there was a marked difference in the habits 
and actions compared with the bird as we know it in summer. I 
can give no sufficient reason to account for their presence during 
this winter in particular. Their food has not been more plentiful 
than usual, nor has the winter been more mild than many other 
winters. They seem to have forgotten to migrate. 


Fricker.—This is one of the few winters when the Flicker has 
been present, even in limited numbers, during the entire winter. 
Unlike the Red-head, it has not been confined to the woods — has, 
indeed, scarcely been in the woods at all, but in the open fields 
and about town. It has been entirely silent all winter, and for 
the most part solitary. On February 27 the first call note was 
heard. During the coldest nights one found a comfortable roosting 
place behind the water-pipe on the west side of the Library build- 
ing. Being an inhabitant of the College campus, he probably 
picked up his living from the streets. He was never heard from 
until the first of March, when his call note began. 


SNOWFLAKE.—During the greater part of February Snowflake 
was a regular inhabitant of the fields, but so wary that any study 
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of them except with a strong field-glass was impossible. On Feb- 
ruary 10, a large flock was seen just outside of Oberlin. A single 
individual was seen feeding with a flock of Horned Larks on the 
same day. Nearly every morning during the month birds could be 
seen flying over the outskirts of the town, but with the first hint 
of returning spring they were off for the north again. None have 


been seen or heard since the 27th of February. 


HorNep LARK.—The true a/pestris has been present in considera- 
ble numbers during the entire winter, mostly in moderately large 
flocks. When flushed they have been feeding on the timothy heads 
which stick up ahove the snow. The little burrows in the snow 
where they have passed the night, have been common on the snow 
covered landscape. Scarcely a morning has passed when they have 
not been heard fiving over town from one feeding place to another. 
’ But their real song began on February 27, the day spring opened.— 
LyNps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE BARN SwaLtow.—During the spring of 1893, while watching 
pair of Barn Swallows, one of them alighted on a perch. It then 
stretched its neck and seemed to be choking on something for an 
instant, after which it gave its head a jerk and threw out a pellet. 
This was repeated three or four times before the bird was fright- 
ened away. When it was gone I examined two of the pellets, and 
found them to be composed almost entirely of the hard wing cov- 
erings of very small beetles. I wondered at the time if the bird 
might have been sick, or whether, like the owl, it was simply eject- 
ing the indigestible parts of its fcod. The latter seems more prob- 
able to me, especially as I found it stated on the authority of 
De Kay, in “ Birds Through an Opera Glass,” that the Kingbird is 
known to eject the hard portions of its foed in this way. If any 
one else has noticed any thing in this line I should like to hear of 
it—Vireintus H. CHaAse, Wady Petra, Ill. 


WILson’s PETREL.—Mr. Lionel F. Bowers, of Columbia, Penn., an- 
nounces the capture of a female Wilson’s Petrel (Oceanites ocean- 
icus) on August 29, 1893. He states that the specimen has been 
identified, but the record has never been published. This bird was 
found on the streets of Columbia, by a Mr. Kauffman, who pre- 
sented it to Mr. Bowers. There had been a heavy snow, with the 
wind from the south-east, for several days. The bird was almost 
dead when found.—LyNps JONES. 
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ABSENT WINTER BIRDS AT OBERLIN, OHIO.—While the region about 
Oberlin has been favored by the presence of several species (see 
above) not commonly found during the entire winter, it has also 
been marked on account of the absence of a number of species 
which are ordinarily winter birds. These may be enumerated as 
follows: 

RED-TAILED HAwWK.—-Absent during December, January, and nearly 
all of February. It is usually not uncommon in the timbered 
tracts during every month in the year. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAwK.—Absent during December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and the first half of March. Though usually less common 
in winter than the Red-tail, it is one of our familiar winter birds. 

Sparrow HAawk.—Seen only once during the entire winter. Usu- 
ally seen in the vicinity of its last summer nesting place during 
the entire winter. 

SHORT-EARED OwL.—Absent during the entire time from Novem- 
ber to March 15. In suitable localities it is a familiar object of 
the fields, especially during the winter months. 

MourNING Dove.—Absent from November to March 27. While 
this species may not be present in January, it is yet very unusual 
that it is absent during all of December and February, and its 
absence during the greater part of March is almost unheard of. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAWK.—Absent all winter.. This is one of our 
rare species, yet it is almost always seen at some time during the 
winter. 

Coorer’s HAwk.—Absent during the entire winter. It may be 
questioned whether this species is not usually rare or even entirely 
absent during the larger part of the winter. But Mr. L. M. Me- 
Cormick, whose observations in the vicinity of Oberlin have cov- 
ered a number of winters, records it as a “tolerably common resi- 
dent.” 

Crow.—Absent during December and January, and the first half 
of February. <A few individuals usually remain all winter. 

MEADOWLARK.—Absent during the entire winter. It is unusual 
when a few flocks of four to eight individuals of this species do 
not remain in the fields during even the coldest part of the winter. 

LAPLAND LONGSPUR.—Not recorded during the fall, and not found 
up to the present time (March 27). Usually small companies of 
this species may be confidently looked for from Novemebr 1 to 
April 20. 

Junco.—Absent during the entire winter. This species is rare 
during the winter, at its best; yet the mildness of the past winter 
would seem to cause a few to remain. 

Sone Sparrow.—Rare all winter. This species is usually com- 
mon during every month of the year. 
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NORTHERN SHBIKE.—Not recorded in fall, and not seen until late 
in March. During the winter of 1894-5, several individuals re 
mained in and around Oberlin. 


The mild character of the past winter would seem to invite the 
birds, which usually do not migrate southward, to remain. Food 
has been as plentiful as usual, yet a large number of our winter 
birds have not been present.—LyNps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CorRECTION.—BULLETIN No. 6 contained the statement that “ Dick- 
cissel is a regular summer resident in New England as far north 
as Massachusetts, being rare further north, but locally distributed.” 
This is a mistake of the compiler of the notes and not of Mr. 
Buck. The bird was formerly found in that region, but is not now 
considered a bird of New England at all. 

Mr. Buck informs me that he has found Grasshopper Sparrows 
almost in the suburbs of New Haven, and also on the north Massa- 
chusetts state line; and that therefore the word “ very ” as applied 
to the rarity of the species at New Haven, should be stricken out, 
and the bird's range extended into southern New Hampshire and 
Vermont. It is everywhere locally distributed because suitable 
places for nesting are not numerous. 

The name of Mr. Chester Barlow, Box 135, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, was inadvertently omitted from the list of Active Members 
in BULLETIN 6. Mr. Barlow was elected an Active Member in No- 
vember, 1895. Also the name of Mrs. Agnes Chase, Chicago, IIL, 
who was elected last April. 

Mr. Geo. D. Peck has changed his address to Salem, Oregon. 


In BULLETIN No. 6, Mrs. T. B. Tullock should read Mr. T. B. 
Tullock, Rockford, Il. 


Publications Received 


Eggs of Native Pennsylvania Birds. A World’s Fair Collection. 
By J. Warren Jacobs. 

This is the second of the pamphlets relating to Pennsylvania 
birds, published by our fellow member, Mr. Jacobs. It is a neat 
ten-page pamphlet with colored covers, containing an excellent half- 
tone photo of the author, as frontispiece, besides three half-tone 
plates of representative sets of eggs mounted for exhibition, and 
one plate of the nests and eggs of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
similarly mounted. 

In his introduction, the author states the object of the pamphlet 
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to be “a memento of the Great [World’s Fair] Exposition, and at 
the same time to give my friends a correct idea of the extent of 
the collec.ion and how it was arranged.” After briefly outlining, 
in the text following, the favorable position of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and the life zones found within its limits, the author sums 
up the collection in the following paragraph: 

“About one hundred and sixty species and sub-species of birds 
have been known to breed within the boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
and of this number the collection under consideration embraces one 
hundred and forty varieties. These were carefully selected from 
a large collection of a series of sets of the various species, and with 
the exception of the Birds of Prey, sets containing as nearly as 
possible the common type specimens were used. In the selection 
of the eggs of the Birds of Prey, the largest and handsomest sets 
were taken. Only one set of each species was shown, as the space 
allotted to the exhibit would not permit of a larger collection 
showing the variations te which the eggs of many species are sub- 
ject. 

A brief list of the sets exhibited, with the dates of their col- 
lection, closes the pamphlet. It is unfortunate that a number of 
typographical errors should drop in to mar the effect of this por- 
tion of the work. 

A similar pamphlet from every state in the Union would go far 
toward establishing the breeding range of all of the birds of our 
country.—L. J. 


The Linnaean Fern Bulletin. April number, 1896. Vol. IV, No. 2. 

This sixteen-page quarterly is “ Devoted to the Scientific Study 
of Ferns.” Published by Willard N. Clute, Binghamton, N. Y. 
As its name implies, it is full of matter of interest to the student 
of ferns. It is the official organ of the Linnaean Fern Chapter of 
the Agassiz Association.—L. J. 


The Work for 1896 


The attention of all members is again called to the fact that our 
work is divided into several distinct departments, each under the 
special direction of a competent Chairman. Mr. J. E. Dickinson, 
1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, Ill, has charge of the work on 
MieraTIon; Mr. H. C. Higgins, Cincinnatus, N. Y., Nestine; Lynds 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio, Foop and Sone. These three committees are 
working on the Warblers exclusively, and desire notes bearing upon 
their respective lines of investigation from all members. Each 
Chairman will gladly give any desired information in regard to 
the work in hand in his department. 
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In addition to these committees, there are two others doing work 
on special topics. These are: Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn., 
on the FLICKER, and Mr. Howard P. Mitchell, Mt. Sterling, Wis., 
on NESTLING Down. The work of these committees is similar to 
that done by Mr. Burns in compiling the Crow Report. These Com- 
mitiees should have the hearty and active support of every member 
in our Chapter. 

One of the privileges of every Active member is to have control 
of some special work, such as these committees are now doing, 
with perfect liberty to select any topic he may choose for his work. 
He may be sure of the hearty co-operation of the Chairman of the 
work on special investigations, ‘and will find not only profit but 
great enjoyment in pursuing such work. The office of the Chap- 
ter BULLETIN is to print the final reports of all committees, so 
that publication of the results of your investigations, without cost 
to yourself, is ensured. 

It will be remembered that the committees now at work were 
appointed a year ago, with the expectation that their work would 
not be completed for three or four years. It is probable that some 
of them will be ready to present their reports earlier than antici- 
pated. In view of this fact, other lines of investigation should be 
taken up at once, lest there should be a period of inactivity after 
the committees now at work have presented their final reports for 
publication. Any member who desires to undertake the pleasant 
task of conducting any sort of investigations should communicate 
with the Chairman of the work, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. It 
is earnestly hoped that a number of members will avail themselves 

‘of this opportunity to begin some original and profitable investiga- 
tion. Bear in mind that the selection of your subject for investi- 
gation is entirely within your own hands. 
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General Notes 


SoME NOTES ON THE REDPOLLS OF DUNN CouNTY, WIS.—REDPOLL, 
Acanthis linaria.—A regular winter visitant, but much more abun- 
dant some winters than others. This was fully verified the past 
winter of 1895-6, when they first appeared about November 13, 
and increased in numbers until mid-winter, when thousands might 
be seen in a flock feeding on the various rank weeds of neglected 
fields, preference being given to the pigweed. ‘The Redpolls roost 
in oak trees among the dried leaves that still remain on the lower 
branches, and are off to the fields at the first indications of day. 
The last were seen April 16, in small numbers. They were much 
more musical and restless during March and April. The red on 
rump and breast of the males was somewhat brighter during these 
months, and nearly all males showed slight traces of it on cheeks 
and breast. The greatest length of this species of more than one 
hundred specimens measured, was 5.65, shortest, 5.20 inches. 


GREATER ReEpPOLL, Acdnthis linaria rostrata.—This species was 
first seen January 9, 1896, and eight specimens taken from a small 
flock accompanied by about an equal number of linaria. They were 
feeding on the seeds of water pepper that grew in abundance on 
a tract of low timber-land. Thirty specimens of this variety were 
examined during the winter, all but two of which were taken in 
this same woods, and nearly always in small flocks, with more or 
less of the first species. They were generally darker in plumage, 
bill shorter and thicker, and of a larger size. They may be readily 
distinguished from linaria at a short distance when feeding. The 
voice resembles that of linaria, but is coarser and louder. Greatest 
length of males measured was 6.20 inches. Shortest length of males 
measured was 5.85. Greatest length of females measured was 
5.90 inches. Shortest length of females measured was 5.80 inches. 
Last seen March 26. 


HOLBOELL’s REDPOLL, Acanthis linaria holboellii—Of this variety 
three specimens were taken. One January 22, 1896, one March 25, 
1896, and one April 3, 1896. All were identified by Dr. A. K. Fisher 
and Prof. Ridgway, through the kindness of Mr. Lynds Jones, to 
whom I am also indebted for the identification of rostrata and 
exilipes. The first was shot from the top of a maple tree, also 
a specimen of linaria was killed at the same shot, no others being 
near. The last two specimens were taken from quite large flocks 
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of linaria, while on the ground, their darker plumage having at- 
tracted my attention. The three specimens measured in length 
5.75, 5.60 and 5.60 respectively. 


Hoary Acanthis hornemannii erilipes—tI first met with 
this species December 13, 1896, when a single individual was taken 
in a small flock of linaria. The species was found after this dur- 
ing the whole winter in small numbers, and nearly always in small 
flocks of linaria, frequently of but two or three individuals, they 
seeming to avoid the large flocks. The birds were mostly found 
feeding on pigweed, which seems to be their favorite food, as well 
as of linaria, They are mostly lighter in color and slightly larger 
than Jinaria, and are easily distinguished from the other species at 
some distance. Of thirty-one specimens examined, the largest meas- 
ured in length 6.70 inches, and the smallest 5.40 inches. The speci- 
mens I have examined appear to have been mostly young birds, 
only three showing any red on the breast, and those only slightly. 
I could detect no difference in the voice of this species and linaria. 
The last was seen March 26.—J. N. Ciark, Meridian, Wis. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN WHISCONSIN.—HOLBOELL’S GREBE, Colymbus 
holboellii—A single male taken at Delavan Lake, November 15, 
1895. Only specimen noted during several years’ close observations 
among the water birds. 


DOUBLE-CRESTED COMORANT, Phalacrocorar dilophus.—I_ recently 
had the pleasure of examining a fine male, shot at Delavan Lake, 
April 6, 1896. It was a single bird and is the only specimen ever 
taken in this vicinity, for many years, at least; although I have 
long felt sure of its occurrence, having several times seen single 
birds which I took to be Cormorants. 


AMERICAN WHITE PELICAN, Pelecanus erythrorhynchos.—Three 
White Pelicans were seen on the “Sand Bar,” at Delavan Lake, 
June 6, 1895. They allowed a fishing boat to approach within about 
fifteen rods of the bar before they walked into the water and swam 
away in the opposite direction. This recalls in the mind of old 
sportsmen the occurrence of several on a neighboring lake several 
years ago, also during the summer. 


Kine Ratt, Rallus elegans.—I think this is a much more common 
species in Wisconsin than is generally supposed, although I have 
examined only three specimens from this locality. The first a fine 
male which I shot myself on September 2, 1892. Since then I have 
seen two immature specimens, one of which I was fortunate enough 
to secure. Another fine adult was seen this spring on May 3. 
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Witson’s PHALAROPE, Phalaropus tricolor—tIlowever common 
this bird may be in other parts of the state, it is certainly a rather 
rare species here. Four specimens only, all taken on April 26, 
1895, while feeding on the mud flats of the mill-pond. 


BaLp EaGie, Haliaectus leucocephalus.—A beautiful male taken 
by myself at Delavan Lake, October 25, 1895. I was well out of 
sight in my duck blind, far out on a point, when I first saw this 
grand bird sailing up the lake, high above the water. I remained 
perfectly quiet and it flew almost directly over the blind and was 
almost motionless in the air, with eyes looking down, watching the 
decoys, when shot. Falling some twelve or fifteen rods out in the 
water, it only reached shore after a vigorous flapping of the wings, 
which it at once commenced. 


YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER, Sphyrapicus varius—I had always 
looked upon this species as a rather uncommon bird, and was there- 
fore much surprised to find on April 11, 1896, that they had literally 
“taken” the town. There were “ Sapsuckers ” everywhere, hundreds 
and hundreds of them, and the strange part of it was I had not 
seen one before this season. On taking a walk into the country at 
evening I found them here also in almost as great numbers as in 
town. Some shade trees, which would have from fifteen to twenty 
birds in them, were fairly dripping with sap and covered with the 
sticking insects, mostly small flies and a species of winged ant. Al- 
though their notes are not loud, yet owing to their abundance they 
were, at times, very noisy. The next day (April 12), I did not 
see a bird in town during the forenoon, but found them fairly com- 
mon in the country in the afternoon. They seemed to have given 
place to the Flickers, which were exceptionally abundant this day, 
both in town and through the surrounding country. Saw a few 
of the Yellow-bellied, however, on the 19th, and the last pair of 
the “wave” on the 10th. ‘ 


EVENING GROSBEAK, Cocothraustes vespertinus.—Very common last 
winter — seen from January 21 to March 30—the first occurrence 
here to my knowledge. 

One of the most noticeable things about last season’s bird life 
(1895), was the especial abundance of the Baltimore Oriole and 
Kingbird. Both species have already appeared in large numbers 
this season. The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is also on the increase, 
but my old favorite, the Brown Thrasher, does not seem to hold its 
own.—-N Houister, Delavan, Wis. 


NoTes FROM OBERLIN, OHI0O.—Ducks found on the Water-works 
Pond.—A new water-works pond of several acres extent was com- 
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pleted during the early spring (1896), lying well within the limits 
of the village. It lies within a stone’s throw of the pumping sta- 
tion and one of the principal streets, and can be seen from about 
twenty dwelling houses. In spite of its exposed position and the 
lateness of its completion, at least five species of ducks visited it. 
Two pairs each of Redhead and Pintail were seen on April 4. Five 
male Buffleheads spent the greater part of the day of April 12 on 
the pond, and the same day and in company with them, a solitary 
Pied-billed Grebe and one male Lesser Scaup. Lesser Scaups were 
seen on the 14th, 2d, and 24th. The last date four males and five 
females. On April 12, two American Mergansers visited the pond. 


A Forcep PARTNERSHIP.—A pair of Robins had made their nest 
on the horizontal branch of an evergreen tree which stood near a 
dwelling house, and the four young had hatched when a pair of 
English Sparrows selected the same part of the same branch for 
their nest. When the Robins refused to vacate their nest, the 
Sparrows proceeded to build theirs upon the outside of the Robin's 
nest. To this the Robins made no objection, so both families lived 
and thrived together on the same branch, with nests touching. The 
young of both species developed normally, and in due time left 
their nest. The branch bearing both nests is now preserved in the 
college museum. 


ENTERPRISING House WrRENS.—A pair of House Wrens which had 
been in the habit of nesting in buildings, discovered a hole in the 
window screen of our neighbor’s house, entered the kitchen through 
this hole, and took possession of a tin steamer which had not been 
in use for some days. With their characteristic enterprise, the 
steamer was soon nearly full of sticks. When deprived of this 
nesting place, they moved to a knot hole in the outside of the 
house.—LyNps JoNEs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE BRONZED GRACKLE, A Change of Nesting Sites.—On the sec- 
ond day of May an old apple orchard was explored for its nests. 
Besides the nests of English Sparrows, House Wrens, and Mourn- 
ing Doves, seventeen Bronzed Grackles’ nests were found, almost 
all in the same position and nearly every one containing four eggs. 
The birds were quiet about their work. It is a new move for these 
birds to occupy this orchard. Last year they were found in a 
grove of evergreens not far away, but none in this orchard. Now 
the evergreen grove is deserted in favor of the orchard. The con- 
ditions prevailing in previous years do not seem to have changed, 
and no cause can be assigned sufficient to account for this change 
of nesting sites—H. C. Tracy, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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THE BANK SwaLlow.—As a bird of Lorain Co., Ohio, the Bank 
Swallow has been considered common in summer, breeding in small 
numbers in suitable places. The larger number have been found 
nesting in the clay banks fronting on Lake Erie, but even here oc- 
curring in colonies of scarcely a dozen pairs. But this season 
there is a colony of about five hundred pairs nesting in a clay 
bank, the top of which is scarcely above the storm-wave mark. 
This colony is but a short distance from the banks where a few 
pairs of Swallows have nested every year. The nest cavities lie 
along the face of the bank from one to ten feet below the top of 
the bank, and are so numerous in places that the partitions of 
earth between them have fallen out, leaving one large cavity. The 
perpendicular face of the bank is worn smooth by the feet and 
wings of the birds as they alight——LyNps Jones, Oberlin, Ohjo. 


NOTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA.—This winter a flock of Pine Gros- 
beaks have been in our woods. I saw them first December 7, but 
think they had been here a month before that, as I recognized 
their note as one heard before but not identified. They are still 
here (April 8), as yesterday two females were near my door on the 
ground eating dry dead leaves. I find they are walkers, though 
they hop sometimes as well. When first seen I could find none 
among them in full male plumage, but many with patches of pink- 
ish-red in all sorts of variations; but about March ist I saw three 
males in full dress. Several times I have heard their song, de- 
livered from the top of a tall tree, where the singer remained a 
long time repeating his delightful notes, but always as if whispered, 
low, under the breath, we should say, if it were a person singing. 
The song has much in common with that of the Purple Finch. I 
have heard other birds whisper their songs (if that is the proper 
way to express my meaning) -—-the Robin and Wood Thrush. Once 
a Wood Thrush sang three days near our house, and his voice 
sounded hoarse, as if he had such a cold he could not bring out 
the notes as he wished to, and it seemed to trouble him very much. 
There had been severe, long continued storms, and I dare say he 
had a cold. Another time, early in the Spring, a Robin always 
missed one note in his song, and that appeared to come from a 
huskiness in his throat. It was always the same note that 
failed to materialize. In the same White-crowned Sparrow, one 
spring during his call upon us, always skipped one note in his 
song. The same note each time and an interval left for that note. 
I heard this three days in succession. Once I saw two White- 
crowned Sparrows sing a duet. They were taking their breakfast 
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from the lawn and not more than a yard from the house, singing 
between mouthfuls, when the two birds hopped toward each other, 
lifted their heads and sang, together and alternately, in a very 
sweet and friendly manner, and then returned to their coffee and 
rolls.— Mrs. T. D. DERSHIMER, Squaretop, Wyoming Co., Pa. 

HORNED GREBE, Colymbus auritus, in CHESTER Co., PENN.—On the 
21st of April, 1896, an employe of the Pennsylvania Railroad handed 
me a female Horned Grebe, Colymbus auritus, which had been 
picked up close to the track at Padoli, Chester County, early in the 
morning of that date. It had undoubtedly met its death through 
violent contact with the overhead wires, although I could find no 
injury except a slight cut at the tip of one wing. It was in fine 
plumage and exceedingly fat. Its stomach contained a quantity 
of green moss and fragments of water beetles, probably secured 
from one of our fresh water streams. What caused this decidedly 
aquatic species to venture so far from any considerable body of 
water, I am unable to venture an opinion, as we have*had no con- 
siderable storm for some time previous to the date of its capture.—. 
F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 


THE ATTACHMENT OF LOGGERHEAD SHRIKES TO PREVIOUS NESTING 
Sires.—How many collectors are aware that Shrikes will return 
annually to the same locality to build their nests? Early in May, 
1891, I found a Loggerhead Shrike’s nest in a certain tree within 
a mile of my home, and took the set of six eggs. The birds rebuilt 
in a neighboring tree and in a couple of weeks I took the second 
set of five eggs. A third set was laid and the young were success- 
fully reared by the Shrikes, who built the nest on the site of the 
first one. In 1892 I happened to be passing that way, and to my 
surprise I found a nest with five eggs, occupying the site of the 
previous year. I took these and the birds at once rebuilt in the 
same place, rearing the young this time. In 1893, 1894, and 1895 I 
again took sets from the same site, and in each case the birds 
rebuilt and reared their young in the same tree. I am now won- 
dering whether this year will find them on deck again or not, but 
I am very confident that I will take a set of eggs there early in 
May. I have knowledge of two other pairs of these birds which 
have nested for three years very near the same localities, but only 
in one case have they occupied the same tree, this occurring on 
the first and third years that the birds were observed. There 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that it is the same birds which 
return yearly to their former nesting places. Other collectors in 
this locality have informed me that they have taken nests in the 
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same vicinity for at least two years, so this seems to establish be- 
yond a doubt that these birds have a strong love of home.—O W. 
KNIGHT, Bangor, Me. 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN.—Do some individuals of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet usually linger in northern climates until overcome 
and destroyed by autumn cold? On two different occasions, at 
places widely separated, I have known specimens to be found on 
the steps by doors of school buildings, apparently benumbed with 
cold. On being brought inside they became active again. I have 
no notes at hand on these observations, but think both incidents 
occurred in October. My observations indicate that the bird that 
suffers most here from the destructive propensities of boys is the 
little Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana, Its fearless- 
ness and the habit of working low on bodies of trees makes it an 
easy victim of the sling-shot. The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 
Sphyrapicus varius, is also a frequent victim. During the past 
two winters I have seen or heard at frequent intervals individuals 
of species Melanerpes crythrocephalus, Their haunts seemed to 
be among oak trees, near large buildings, in which they may have 
found shelter.—C. D. McLoutu, Muskegon, Mich. 


CASSIN’Ss VIREO IN SANTA CLARA (CO., CALIFORNIA.—Last season 
was the first occasion upon which I had the pleasure of meeting 
Cassin’s Vireo in its native haunts. It would seem that this West- 
ern form of the Blue-headed Vireo is more common in summer 
than many imagine. On May 19, 1895, I was out for a ramble 
along a creek in the low foothills, the creek-bed being well covered 
with sycamores. Several young Anna’s Hummingbirds were ob- 
served being fed by the parents, though the young birds could fly 
quite well. While watching a Hummingbird near a sycamore in 
the creek-bed I turned my head, and there, not more than a foot 
away was a nest of a Vireo suspended at the end of a thin, droop- 
ing branch of a sycamore. The bird was on and was easily recog- 
nized as Cassin’s Viero by the markings. I took hold of the 
branch and drew it towards me, but not until I had raised my 
hand above the nest did the bird leave. She flew to a limb near 
by and at once commenced to sing, the note being new to me. 
The male appeared instantly. I was surprised to find five young 
in the nest, apparently not more than two days old. This number 
I regard as quite unusual, for three or four eggs seem to be the 
number laid by our Vireos. The nest was composed of a little 
fine light grass, shredded sycamore leaves and a few small pieces 
of an old newspaper, doubtless gathered from the drift along the 
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creek banks. On the outside were small pieces of cocoons and 
here and there small bits of white spiders’ webs, such as are found 
beneath the bark of trees. Several bits of paper hung from the 
bottom of the nest. The nest was about five feet from the ground. 
I left it, and on returning shortly after, found the bird again on, 
and although I approached very closely she exhibited no fear, 
merely eyeing me curiously. Quite a distance further up this same 
creek another of these Vireos was noted in a sycamore. It was 
shot and proved to be a male and had some downy building ma- 
terial in its beak.—C. Bartow, Santa Clara, Cala. 


NOTES FROM MIssourI.—When notes on the range of Dickcissel, 
Grasshopper Sparrow and Henslow’s Sparrow were asked for, I 
said that I had never found the two last named around here, but 
this spring I have seen three of the Grasshopper Sparrows. I also 
saw a Baird’s Sparrow. This kind is rather rare here, but each 
spring I have seen a few of them. They seem to pass through 
just ahead of the common Savanna Sparrows, which pass through 
here in large numbers. On April 25 I secured a specimen of the 
Water Thrush (Seiurus noveboracensis). Its being here must 
have been merely accidental, as this place is outside its range as 
given in the new Checklist, and it is the first one I have seen, al- 
though the Louisiana Water Thrush has been quite common. 

One morning last November,,I noticed a fight between a Screech 
Owl and five or six Blue Jays. The Owl was not very anxious to 
escape, apparently, but fought the Jays bravely and at length suc- 
ceeded in killing one; but the fight was brought to a close by one 
of the Jays giving the Owl a peck in the head, which stunned it 
so that they were able to kill it. It was so little injured that I 
made a good skin out of it. 


In BULLETIN 7 it is asked if catching insects in the air is a com- 
mon habit of the Red-headed Woodpecker. I have often seen them 
do it, principally in the fall, however, and I have never seen them 
catch more than one at a time.—SipNey S. Witson, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Work of Our Committees 


The migration period has now passed, and the nesting season is 
well under way. In a few weeks the Warblers will cease singing 
and almost entirely disappear. Let us not forget that we are 
studying the habits of these birds, nor that the notes we have are 
to be sent to persons who are working on special phases of the 
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habits. Migration notes should be sent to Mr. J. E. Dickinson, 
1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, Ill, as soon as they can be pre- 
pared for him. Do not make the mistake of thinking that your 
notes are too few or too fragmentary to be of any use. The most 
fragmentary ones may furnish the missing link in the scheme of 
migration. 

There is yet ample time in which to study the nesting of many 
of the Warblers. The time occupied in building the nest, the or- 
der of deposition of the eggs, the period of incubation, the part 
played by the different sexes in incubation, the length of time after 
hatching before the mother ceases to brood over the young in the 
nest, the time when the young leave the nest, and many other not 
less interesting facts about the nesting of the Warblers need more 
light thrown upon them. Mr. H. C. Higgins, Cincinnatus, N. Y., 
will be greatly pleased to receive your notes relating to nesting. 

The subjects of food and song may not seem related, and yet 
they may be profitably studied at the same time. The manner and 
duration of song can be studied and described by anyone. An in- 
telligent description of a Warbler song is not so simple. Not only 
should the diurnal period of song be studied, but during the sea- 
son as well. The beginning, duration and end of the song during 
the day as well as during the season, it is important to record. 
Food habits and manner of feeding are not difficult to study: and 
a record of the contents of stomachs can be made by those who 
may be working with fresh specimens. Indeed it should be the 
sacred duty of everyone to carefully record the contents of the 
stomach of every bird which he may secure. By never neglecting 
this duty he will never uselessly sacrifice the life of any bird, and 
at the same time be of service to science. Notes relating to song 
and food should be sent to Mr. Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

While studying the Warblers, we must not forget that there is 
much yet to be learned about the Flicker. It is not so much the 
curious and exceptional things that we want to know about our 
commoner birds, as it is the things of every day occurrence which 
We may suppose everybody already knows all about. Whatever 
you may know about the habits of the Flicker, even to the com- 
monest details, will be gladly received by Mr. Frank L. Burns, 
Berwyn, Penn. 

But there is a field of entirely new and original investigation, in 
which anything you may learn will be new both to yourself and 
to others. I refer to Nestling Down, a subject which has been taken 
up by Mr. Howard P. Mitchell, Mt. Sterling, Wis., to whom any 
and all notes should be sent. It is a subject well worth your time 
and attention. 
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Mr. Stephen J. Adams, Cornish, Me., has consented to take charge 


_of the study of the Swallows, A. O. U. Nos. 611-617 inclusive. He 


is ready to receive general notes relating to any and all species. 
Let every member contribute something to this report, which will 
be ready about July, 1897. : 

Other special subjects will be announced as they can be arranged 
for. It is hoped that a number of members who have not yet de- 
cided to attempt some special work will consider the matter favor- 
ably, and consult with the General Chairman about it. 


New Members 


Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, 420 S. 10th St., St. Joseph, Mo., and Mr. 
G. M. Burdick, Milton Junction, Wis., apply for active membership. 
Only adverse votes need to be sent to the Secretary. 


Publications Received 


The Oologist. Vol. XIII., No. 5. May, 1896. The present num- 
ber consists of fourteen pages of reading matter, exclusive of the 
ten pages of adveriisements, etc. The excellent character of this 
paper is too well known to require mention here. 


The Museum, Vol. I1., Nos. 6 and 7. April and May, 1896. The 
present numbers consist of about twenty-eight pages each, sixteen 
ot which are devoted to interesting articles on general natural sci- 
ence. Special mention need not be made here of a paper so widely 


known. 


The Iowa Ornithologist. Vol. I1., Nos. 2 and 3. January and 
April, 1896. This “Quarterly Magazine, devoted to Ornithology 
and Oology, published for The Iowa Ornithological Association,” 
presents a pleasing appearance externally, and contains much mat- 
ter of interest and value to ornithologists over the entire country 
as well as in its own state. It is published by David L. Savage, 


at Salem, Iowa. 
The Observer. Vol. VII, No. 4. April, 1896. The official organ 


of the Agassiz Association. “For People who See and Think.” Pleas- 
ing in appearance, containing matter in all branches of natural sci- 
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ence written in popular scientific style, interesting and valuable 
in the home as well as in the study —this is The Observer. It is 
published at Portland, Conn., by E. F. Bigelow. 


The Happy Thought. Vol. I11., No. 6 May 23, 1896. “For the 
Family Circle, the Housewife and the Clubwoman.” Among other 
matter of special and general interest, one page is devoied to 
“Walks and Talks in Scientific Fields.” 


The Editor has been asked to more fully state his plans concern: 
ing the Chapter BULLETIN. They mdy be stated briefly as follows: 
Beginning with January, 1896, the BULLETIN will be issued the 
last of every other month regularly. 

It will contain twelve pages of reading matter during the rest 
of the present year—1896. 

It will be mailed free to all paid up members and to all Hon- 
orary members, and the subscription to persons not members will 
be fifty cents a year. 

Advertisements will be received of members at the rates offered 
in the circular dated February 27, 1896. Rates to persons not 
members will be given on application. 

The matter which will appear in the BULLETINS is well illustrated 
by the present number. Short, concise articles of special interest 
will be welcomed occasionally. The effort being to give the great- 
est amount of information in the least possible space, makes long 
articles of only general interest out of place. 

Final Reports of all committees will be printed in full in this 
BULLETIN as soon as they are ready. Such a Final Report would 
necessarily take the place of at least one regular BULLETIN. It 
could never take the place of more than two BULLETINS. 

As soon as circumstances will warrant, the BULIETIN will be 
enlarged in number of pages, containing sixteen or twenty in each 
issue. Its enlargement will depend upon two things: Ist, a de- 
cided increase in our membership; 2d, a respectable subscription 
list. Both are in the hands of members of our Chapter. The Ed- 
itor will do what he can to increase both, but the members can do 
far more than he. It must be remembered that our limit of fifty 
to the active membership roll is nearly reached, so that our efforts 
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should be largely directed toward securing associate members. We 
should have an associate membership roll of at least fifty before 
the close of the year. ; 

Back numbers of Chapter publications, including the Semi-Annuals 
and Quarterlies, may be had upon application to Lynds Jones, 
Oberlin, Ohio, provided 15 cents in stamps is enclosed to pay post- 
age. Extra copies of this and the preceding BULLETINS may be 
obtained by those who can use them in securing members or sub- 
scribers. 
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NOTES ON THE SUMMER RANGE 


OF DICKCISSEL (SP/ZA AMERICANA), GRASSHOPPER SPARROW (AMMO.- 
DRAMUS SAVANNARUM PASSERINUS) AND HENSLOW’S 
SPARROW (AMMODRAMUS HENSLOW'//), 

IN 1894 AND 1895. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 

In response to a call issued in 1894, by the writer, for notes on the 
abundance of these three species, reports were received from the follow- 
ing persons: G. N. Upham, Coffeyville, Kan.; S. S. Wilson, St. Joe, 
Mo. ; J. E. Dickinson, Rockford, Ill. ; V. H. Chase, Wady Petra, II. ; 
J. C. Galloway, Montgomery, O.; WHE. Saunders, London, Ont. ; | 
Hubert W. Congdon, Staten Island, N. Y., and Henry R. Buck, Weth- 
ersfield, Conn. 

From the notes furnished, nothing could be learned of the extrem 
range of either of these birds, except in the limited region of Ontario 
Canada, immediately north of Lake Erie, where Dickcissel was rare, a 
Grasshopper Sparrow was known by a single individual—the first for th 
region. 

* From a considerable number of references kindly furnished by Mr. 
Henry R. Buck, it appears that Dickcissel is a regular summer resident 
in New England as far north as Massachusetts, being rare further north, 
but locally distributed. No unusual occurrences are reported for 1894. 
These same notes indicate that Grasshopper Sparrow is common near the 
east cost of Connecticut, but common only locally westward up to the 
Massachusetts line. Mr. Buck has found the bird to be very rare at New 
Haven, Conn., but abundant at Stratford, fifteen miles west of New Haven. 

Mr. Hubert Wheaton Congdon has furnished me with notes from 
” several persons, only one of whom has found Grasshopper Sparrow in 
New Jersey—at Bernardstown, where itiscommon. Another note states 
that it is rare on Staten Island, N. Y. Mr. Congdon says that the species 
is common in the Delaware Valley in Pike Co., Penn., but has never 
been seen across the Delaware River in New Jersey. Its local distribu- 
tion is well illustrated here. 

Henslow's Sparrow is rare and local in New England, judging from 
notes handed me by Mr. Buck. Mr. J. E. Dickinson writes that it is very 
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rare at Rockford, Ill. It was previously unknown at Oberlin, Ohio, but 
was found to be not uncommon during the summer of 1894. 

In 1895 reports came from Ontario, Can., announcing the arrival of 
Dickcissel in considerable numbers. It was also common at Oberlin, 
and twelve miles north on the south shore of Lake Erie. Mr. J. C. Gal- 
loway reports it much less common at Montgomery, Ohio, than in the 
previous year. Mr. R. M. Strong reports that it is becoming more com- 
mon each year in the vicinity of Milwaukee, Wis. It was in normal 
numbers in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Missouri during 1895. 

The encroachments of Dickcissel on territory previously unoccupied, 
seem to be due to an overflow from adjacent regions where it is common, 
and not a withdrawal from regions where it has beencommon. The lack 
of notes relating to the Grasshopper and Henslow's Sparrows makes any 
suggestion as to their encroachments on new localities impossible. Their 
sudden appearance in Lorain Co., Ohio, in 1894, remains unexplained. 

The suggestion might be made : ‘‘ Is it not probable that these species 
have always occupied the regions where they are now found for the first 
time, but that they have been entirely overlooked, later and more thorough 
field work revealing their presence ?"’ To this I would say that in the 
vicinity of Oberlin, Ohio, the actions of the birds seen the first year 
were very different from the actions of those seen the second year which 
had nested in the region the previous year. After mating they were 
restless, flitting about from place to place, confined to no given locality 
until after the time when they should have been nesting. They finally 
selected a place for the nest and settled down to the duties of the season. : 
The next year the birds appeared first near their nesting place of the 
previous year and remained in that vicinity until after the breeding season. 

It may not be genearlly known that the usual summer range of all 
three of these species is as far north as Minnesota, northern Ohio, to 
southern New England. They pass the winter in the southern states. 
They are birds of eastern North America, ranging west to the plains. 

Those who are unacquainted with the Grasshopper and Henslow's 
Sparrows will do well to read what Mr. Frank M. Chapman says about 
them in Birds of Eastern North America. A short article by the 
writer on Grasshopper Sparrow may be found in the Ornthologist’s 
and Oologist’s Semi-Annual, Vol. 1, No. 2, page 8. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


The Wilson Ornithological Chapter enters upon another year in better 
condition than it has been since its birth. While there has been no great 
accession of members during the past year, several men have been added 
of whom we expect much. 

During the year, the reports of two committees for special investiga- 
tions have been published. Both publications, the Warbler and Crow 
Bulletins, have attracted enviable attention. The demand for these re- 
ports has exceeded the number of copies printed, and praise has come 
from some of the most prominent ornithologists of the country. 

I have given Mr. Lynds Jones charge of all the special work, with 
power to arrange for such committees as he might see fit. It is needless 
for me to say ariything about his qualifications for such a position. His 
ability and experience are well known. As president, I wish to urge upon 
the members the necessity of general and hearty codperation with Mr. 
Jones and the chairmen of committees appointed by him. A few mem- 
bers have sent in admirable reports. We want more such. 

Negotiations are under way toward securing an official organ, of which 
we stand in such great need. We hope to make an early announcement 
of the satisfactory completion of these negotiations, by sending to each 
member a copy of this official organ. It is not intended to make this 
organ supply the place of our Bulletin reports, but rather to serve as a 
means of regular communication between members. 

An amendment has been properly presented, which proposes to dis- 
pense with the nominations for Vice-President, and to declare the candi- 
date receiving the second highest number of votes for President as the 
Vice-President. Adverse votes should be sent to the Secretary within 
thirty days. 


R. M. STRONG, President. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


During the year just closed, two Bulletins were published : The Crow, 
by Mr. Frank L. Burns, and a preliminary report on the Mniotiltidae, 
by Mr. Jones. An amendment to artlcle IV, section IV of the Constitu- 
tion, whereby the Treasurer receives all dues and assessments direct, 
instead of through the Secretary, was approved. 

Respectfully, 
J. E. Dickinson, Secretary. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY. 


Again I thank you for the honor you have conferred on me the second 
time, and shall try to perform my duties to your entire satisfaction. 
During the year 1895 we began a four year’s study of the Mniotiltidae. 
Three members were appointed to supervise as many departments of the 
work. Have we assisted these members as much as we were able? Do 
we fully realize the time and money each of these chairmen must spend, 
and their responsibility? Can we hold those who have assumed such 
positions responsible for the report they must make, if we do not assist 
them? Let us flood those chairmen with so many notes, in the next three 
years, that they will have to hire help toget from beneath the pile! If we 
all send just such notes as we make in a season what a volume it would 
make! and the Chapter would fill the position it is destined to fill. 

Respectfully, 
J. E. Dicxtnson. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 1, 1896. 


RECEIVED. 
Balance on hand from 1895, . 
Annual assessments from various eembers, 
For publications, current and back numbers. 
Contributions for publishing Bulletins Nos. 4 and 5,, 
Total received, ‘ 
PAID. 


Expressage and postage on publications, 
Postage on Treasurer's notices to members, 
Election Bulletin and postage on same, 
Bulletin No. 4, Warbler Report, 
Bulletin No. 5, Crow Report, 

Total paid, 


Balance on hand, 


ELECTION REPORT. 


Mr. R. M. Strona, President W. O. C. 
Dear Sir :—I find the vote for officers of the Wilson Ornithological 


Chapter to be as follows : 
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For President—-R. M. Strong, 12; W._A. Oldfield, 3. 
For Vice-President—Ned Hollister, 8 ; Walton Mitchel, 6. 
For Secretary—J. E. Dickinson, 8; David L. Savage, 5; Paul Bartsch, 2. 
For Treasurer—Lynds Jones, 11 ; J. W. Jacobs, 3. 
For Executive Council—John H. Sage, 11; O. W. Knight, 9; H. E. 
Miller, 7; A. H. W. Norton, 6; Chas. A. Ely, 6; H. C. Oberholser, 3. 
F. L. Burns, Judge of Election. 


I find this statement correct, and the following officers to be elected 
for 1896 : 

President—R. M. Strong, Oberlin, O. 

Vice-President—Ned Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 

Secretary—J. E. Dickinson, Rockford, Il. 

Treasurer—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, O. 

Executive Council—John H. Sage, O. W. Knight, H. E. Miller. 

R. M. Strone, President. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES. 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN ON SPECIAL INVESTIGATION. 


The work which was begun a year ago under the new system of divid- 
ing the investigations of the group under consideration among several 
committees, has been going steadily on. Statements of the heads of 
these committees appear later in this Bulletin. 

It is evident that it will not be possible to publish the life histories of all 
of the Warblers in one Bulletin, even if it should seem best to combine all 
reports in one. Therefore, each committee will occupy an entire Bulle- 
tin with its report, taking ample space to go deeply into the subject con- 
sidered, even to the minutest details. Thus the A/igration Committee 
will be able not only to give the approximate time of arrival and depart- 
ure of each species at any given locality, and the exact time of arrival 
and departure in specified years, but also to give the relative time of the 
arrival of the adults and young, and of the males and females ; the state of 
plumage, numbers of individuals during the migrations, condition of 
weather, effect of weather, and many other little known phenomena. 
Contributions of such a nature should be given in your reports to the 
chairman of this committee whenever possible. 

The committee on mesting will also have ample room in which to 
elaborate its report. In addition to determining more definitely the 
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situation and composition of the nest, deposition of eggs, incubation, 
. and the various other topics commonly discussed, this committee will "be 
able to indicate any geographical variations in nesting habits, nests, 
color of eggs, any effects of climate on nesting, effects of the sun on the 
color of the eggs and on incubation, distribution of pigment on the egg 
shell, and many other not less interesting topics as yet little known. The 
chief value of this report must be directly proportionate to the amount 
of material which the chairman will have at his disposal, resting as it 
will upon full reports from many localities. You may, therefore, greatly 
enhance its value by sending him any notes you may have, be they 
either old or new. Careful description of sets of eggs, period of incu- 
bation, and relations of the sexes in building the nest and in incubation, 
will be especially valuable. 

None of the committees on the Warblers will be ready to make a final 
report this year, but a Bulletin containing a final report may be looked 
for next year. Meanwhile the work of the special committee on the 
Flicker is progressing, promising some very valuable additions to our 


knowledge of the subjects discussed. 
Lynps Jones, Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE MIGRATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT*:— 

As soon as possible after assuming the chair of this department, I wrote 
personally to each member, as given in Bulletin No. 3, outlining the work 
for the year and requesting a reply, that I would know the stations which 
would be represented. Replies were received from nearly all, the 
majority promising their aid ; a few could not on account of business or 
study. The balance made no reply, although in many cases written to 
the second time. Schedules were then prepared for recording the mi- 
gration of species and sent to each member, also to a number of other 
observers. The few which have thus far been returned, are from such 
widely separated stations that it is impossible to trace the movement of 
any species over any particular territory. They all agree, however, in 
this, that the representatives of the family were much less common than 
usual. This year an extra effort will be made to induce the members to 
’ contribute notes, and also to obtain the aid of many observers who are 
not yet members. I shall issue and send a circular letter and schedule 
before the vernal migration. I request those who have not sent in notes 
to do so as soon as possible. Respectfully, 

J. E. Dickinson, Department of Migration, 
1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, Ill. 
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NESTING DIVISION. 


Mr. H. C. Higgins, who has charge of this department of the work, 
issued a circular outlining the matter which reports sent to him ought to 
contain. He has received a large number of notes, in response to this 
circular, and is much encouraged with the outlook for his final report. 
Further notes from all will be thankfully received, and will add greater 
value to the report. Lest those who have received these circulars may 
have lost them, I take the liberty of reproducing here the essential parts 
of Mr. Higgins’ circular. Do not let him lack for notes. Recollect that 
any notes you may have will be valuable to him. 


What is your latitude? Altitude? The nature of your region (forests, 
prairies, etc.) ? What Warblers are positively known to breed in your 
section? Are they common or rare ? 

What site is selected for the nest, and at what date does building begin ? 
How long a time is used in constructing the nest? Of what is it com- 
posed? Do both male and female assist in building? Size of nest— _ ° 
inside and outside measurements? Variations of materials used, and 
relative positions of them if the same, at different times, or for second 
sets or both ? 

How much time intervenes, if any, between the completion of the nest 
and the deposition of the first egg? How much time is required to 
deposit the full set? How many eggs are usually deposited? Largest 
set, smallest set? The eggs—color, size and shape, by sets ? 

Number of days required for incubation, and habits and actions of 
birds during this period ? Do both birds incubate ; if so, ratio of time 
spent by each ? 

Is the first egg laid the first to hatch ? 

Is more than one brood raised a year? 

Do both parents care for and feed the young ? 

Action of parents when the nest containing young is approached ? 

Number of days before the young leave the nest ? 

How long does the family remain together, and how long are the young 
cared for and watched over by the parents ? 

Is the species imposed on by the Cowbird ? If so, are any means used 
to destroy its eggs ? 

How are the young of the Cowbird treated ? Does the Cowbird ever 
kill the young Warblers ? 

Any other information regarding the nesting of any of the Warblers 


in your locality will be received with thanks. No information is too 
little to be of value. I hope to receive from you soon any notes you 
may possess regarding the subject, and I trust you will make it a special 
study this season and thereby gain much valuable information—at the 
close of the season sending me the notes taken. . 
Thanking you in advance, I am, Yours very truly, 
Henry C. Hiaarns, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


FOOD AND SONG DIVISION. 

The work on Food and Song has been left to the General Chairman, 
to whom the results of all investigations should be sent. 

In determining the food of the several species of Warblers there is 
opportunity for great practical usefulness. The stomachs of all birds 
killed should be carefully examined, and a record of the contents made. 
The more careful the records the better. General statements are of little 
value. 

Feeding habits are always interesting. Do the birds catch the insects 
on the wing, glean from leaves, pry into bark crevices, or glean from the 
ground? What is the proportion of eggs, larve, and adult insects taken 
as food? How many insects of a given size are eaten by one bird in a 
given time ? What kind of insects are preferred as food? Such ques- 
tions, with many more, are awaiting answers. 

In addition to descriptions of songs, either graphically or in words or 
by musical notation, the committee desires information regarding the 
diurnal period of song. How many and what hours of the day does the 
species sing? Does it ever sing at night ? How do weather and tempera- 
ture effect the singing ? Is the mating song different from the ordinary 
song? How much, if any, do the transient species sing during their mi- 
grations? How many and what weeks do the summer resident species 
sing? Why do they cease singing ? These questions may serve as an 
illustration of what is wanted for this report. Any notes of any kind 
will be welcome. 

THE FLICKER. 


The special work on the Flicker conducted by Mr. Frank L. Burns, 
Berwyn, Pa., is being rapidly pushed forward. There is need for more 
notes relating to excavation for the nest, choice of trees, period of incu- 
bation, and relations of the sexes in excavation and incubation. Any 
notes about the young birds before they leave the nest and the length of 
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time they are fed after they leave the nest, would be very acceptable. It 
is impossible for any notes to come amiss. The commonest facts are not 
too common to be of use in such a report. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 


Secretary—J. E, DICKINSON,..... 1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, Ill. 
Treasurer—LyNDSs JONES............. College Museum, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Executive Council—Joun H. SaGe, Ora W. Knicut, H. E. 


\ 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, 
Garnier, R. L.,...... (capes oeael 622 Court St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
Hollister, Ned.,............. Delavan, Wis. 

Johnson, Wait CLcccccceccscccesoccssceeccoeseee Center Rutland, Vt. 
280 Caroline St., Derby, Conn. 
Mitchel~Walton,...............005. 534 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


10 
Box 555, Hanover, N. H. 
| Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Gay's Mills, Wis. 
| : .Box 117, DeWitt, Neb. 
Pommock, C. Ji... The Pines, Kennett Square, Penn. 
SAVAGS, JAMS, .. 134 Abbott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
go William St., Rochester, N. Y. 
4246 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Wayne, 7 ...... Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
| HONORARY. 
1 Pittsfield, Mass. 
ASSOCIATE. 
‘i J. Meridian, Wis. 
Dershimer, Mrs. T. D.,.............- Square Top, Wyoming Co., Penn. 
La Crescent, Minn. 
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AUDUBON’S CARACARA. 
POLYVBORUS CHERIIWAY (JACQ). 


BY A. H. W. NORTON, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


A common resident of Bexar Co., Texas. 

The habits of this bird resemble those of the vultures, especially its 
feeding ; but in regard to its nesting and manner of flight, it is entirely 
different from its associates, the Turkey and Black Vulture. 

It will eat anything that the Buzzard will, but by no means confines 
itself to dead flesh. Field-rats, snakes, lizards, and rabbits are preyed 
upon. The balls of refuse from their stomachs contain parts of beetles 
and bugs. I have often watched these birds stalking around some bunch 
of prickly-pear cactus, waiting and watching for some unlucky rat or snake. 

The flight of the Mexican Eagle, as it is locally called, is exactly like 
that of the common Crow—always in a straight line with even, steady 
flapping of the wings. It is not much given to soaring, and does so only 
at great heights and in the company of vultures. I have never seen them 
make long plunges with closed wings, like the hawks, but they are adepts 
at making short downward swoops, and when doing this, often appear to 
turn completely over in the air. 

This bird is seen to best advantage when standing among a group of 
vultures on the ground; the trim appearance and erect, almost soldierly 
bearing of the Caracara then bringing it into striking contrast with the 
crouching attitude of the vultures. 

Being of a quiet and unobtrusive disposition, its temper is seldom 
ruffled. Still there is a limit to the patience even of the Caracara, for 
upon several occasions I have seen them give an interfering Red-tail a 
good drubbing. . 

The birds remain in pairs, and in the same locality year after year, and 
as far as I have observed, always return to the same nest to breed. I 
have always found the nest in live-oak or hack-berry trees, but never in 
mesquites, nor in the river bottoms. They seem to avoid river bottoms, 
and to prefer a brushy country with the large trees few and scattered. 
Of course the nesting sites will differ with the character of the country ; 
but the fact remains that these birds are rare in the heavily timbered 
country twenty miles east of here, and are seldom noted in the hills about 


fifty miles north-west. 
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Some of their nests are remarkable structures, often two feet high and 
a foot or more deep inside. Here, it is, as a rule, made of stiff weed 
stems, firmly matted together to prevent being blown entirely out of the 
tree. Deserted hawk-nests are often made over to suit the taste of the 
pre-empting Caracaras. As a result, nests are found having a firm 
foundation of sticks, on which are piled the inevitable weed stalks. 

Generally the nests have no linings, the rough stalks being considered 
sufficient ; but I know of one enterprising pair of these birds that gave 
their nest a complete lining of cedar-bark from a newly made fence near 
by, and also sprinkled the limb the nest was on, giving the whole a red- 
dish appearance. 

The first set of eggs is laid very early in March, and if left undisturbed, 
the birds will content themselves with rearing one brood ; but if the eggs 
are taken or disturbed, they invariably lay another set. If the sets are 
taken in succesion, three sets or even four are laid in a season. Twice I 
have taken three sets from one pair in a season, and in 1893 I took four 
sets from one pair. In this instance the third set in the series was laid in 
a refitted nest near the nest in which the other three sets were laid. I 
have so often noticed the Caracaras laying the second or third set of a 
series in a newly built nest near the old one, that I have come to regard 
this action as the rule rather than the exception. 

A few extracts from my note-book in regard to two of these series 
may be of interest. Let us designate two nests as A and B respectively. 
One is a large mass of decayed weeds, fully two feet across the top and 
about six inches deep in the middle, saddled in the crotch of a live-oak, 
about twenty-five feet up. The other is but a shallow platform of weeds, 
about thirty feet up in a live-oak. On March 2, 1893, I took a set of 
three from A and a set of two from B, both fresh. Again on March 25, 
I took another set of three from A and of two from B, both fresh. On 
April 15, I took a set of two from B, which was the last set from that pair 
that year. In this set, one of the eggs had a pure white ground color all 
dotted over with little red dots congregating at the larger end. On April 
17, I took another set of three from nest A, or rather a new nest about 
100 yards from the old nest. Again visiting nest A on May 18, I was 
surprised to find another set of two awaiting me. The eggs were quite 
fresh, and are the most peculiarly marked eggs of this species I have yet 
seen. The ground color was a light cream. One of the eggs was com- 
pletely capped upon the larger end with dark red, while the other was 
capped upon both ends, leaving a ring of pale yellow around the middle 
of the egg. I am certain that these four sets were laid by the same pair 
of birds, as the nest and locality were watched. 
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From the above you may see that four sets—in all eleven eggs—were 
taken from nest A in seventy-seven days, and three sets—in all six eggs— 
were taken from nest B in forty-four days. The intervals between sets 
were very regular, being twenty-three, twenty-three, and thirty-one days 
for the one, and twenty-three and twenty-one days for the other. 


I have taken incubated eggs as late as June 10, and have seen birds _ 


still in the nest in September; but these are extreme instances. The 
best time for collecting their eggs is during March and early April. 

I find two eggs to a set more often than three, and have not yet taken a 
set of four. 

The ground color is some shade of red or brown, sometimes pure white, 
but so obscured by markings as to be very indefinite. The eggs present 
every possible shade of red, brown, and black. Usually, the black is in 
the shape of small round dots, and sometimes in streaks. The pigment 
may be washed away from freshly laid eggs. 

The average size of all the eggs of this species in my collection is 
2.29 x 1.79 inches; the smallest, 2.09 x 1.79, 2.19 x 1.67 ; and the largest, 
2.45%1.76, 2.25x 1.87. 

Beside the name of Mexican Eagie, I have heard the Caracara called 
Black-Capped Eagle. I must say that the latter name is quite appropriate. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Canapa Goose IN CHESTER Co., Pa.—Throughout the foggy day of 
November 25, 1895, an unusual number of migrating Canada Geese 
(Branta canadensis) passed over this section of the country. One large 
flock numbering one hundred er more individuals became confused and 
bewildered in the fog, and alighting in the midst of a corn-field on an 
eminence in the Chester Valley, proceeded with much clamor to feed 
upon the scattered piles of husked grain. In a few minutes the field 
appeared as if a drove of hogs had run riot through it for hours. A 
shriek of the whistle of a passing locomotive startled the feasting birds, 
and a double discharge of a gun, in the hands of a farmer's boy, had no 
other appreciable effect than to send them over the North Valley Hills 
in much disorder, where they again essayed to alight in a field near 
Berwyn, but were frightened before all had settled. For some minutes 
they flew around in utter confusion, dividing into three irregular flocks, 
the largest of which contained sixty birds. Later inthe day, presumably 
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‘ the same flock came down to the West branch of the Brandywine, where 
several were shot and found to be in very poor flesh. 

The older residents say that many years ago a flock of forty individuals 
settled in the valley, and having lost their leader, wandered about until 
all were shot, the last pair existing many months before finally falling 
victims to the gun.—F. L. Burns, Berzvn, Penn. 


Rare WINTER Birps at MERIDIAN, Wis.-—December 13, 1893, I shot a 
Red-headed Woodpecker (J/elanerfes ervihrocephalus). There is another 
individual at the present time which makes its home in an old oak 
tree near a farm dwelling. It does not appear to move around much, 
securing its living from a crib of corn a few yards distant. 

On January 20, 1894, a fine specimen of American Robin was brought 
me which was caught by a trapper in a steel trap set for mink. The 
bait of fresh beef probably lured the bird to the spot. This is the first 
instance of either of these birds being seen in this part of Wisconsin during 
mid-winter.—-J. N. Crark, Il7s. 


QUEER ACTIONS OF GOLDEN-FRONTED WoopPEcKErs.— Mr. O. A. Pfeifer, 
of this city [San Antonio, Texas], tells me that a pair of Golden-fronted 
Woodpeckers wanted to make a nest in one of the gallery posts of his 
house. The birds worked through the pine board and were surprised, 
doubtless, at finding a ready-made cavity five feet deep. These birds do 
a house no good, so Mr. P. determined to stop them. He first stuffed 
some rags in the hole made by the birds, but they pulled them out as fast 
as he could put them in. Now comes the queer part of it. After pulling 
out the rags, the birds brought some week-old Mockingbirds from a nest 
near by, and dropped them into the cavity. Mr. P. heard the young 
birds crying in the cavity, and saw the Woodpeckers drop one young bird 
in. The young birds soon died, when the Woodpeckers drew them out 
and laid them on the gallery. Did the Woodpeckers put the young birds 
in the hole so that Mr. P. would not close up the entrance and so smother 
them ?—A. H. W. Norton, San Antonio, Texas. ; 


NOTES FRQN iAN. — THE WoopPECKER, AS A FLycaTCHER. — I 


would like to know if catching insects on the wing is a common habit of 
Woodpeckers. On the evening of July 2, 1894, I was closing a day's 
observations at the summit of one of the sand dunes by Lake Michigan, 
when a Woodpecker of the species Welanerfes ervthrocephalus darted 
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from a perch near by, paused a moment overhead to seize an insect, and 
returned to the tree. Ina few moments it repeated the maneuvre, then 
flew into a hole in a pine stub near by, where it evidently had a nest of 
young. Soon it was out again making other captures with which it re- 
turned to the nest, stopping only long enough to deliver the morsels. I 
watched the entire performance repeated at least a half-dozen times. 
Whether the bird impaled the insects with its tongue I was unable to 
determine, but was led to think that it did so from the fact that it invaria- 
bly caught two insects before returning to the nest, holding the first while 
watching for and while catching the second. I can best describe the 
motions of this bird by comparing with 7yrannus /yrannus in the same 
act. Anyone who has closely watched the latter bird knows the peculiar 
upward turn and the deliberate extension of the head and neck as it takes 
an insect. The insects caught by the Woodpecker were rather large and 
appeared to belong to the order 7richoptera. 

[This habit is mentioned on page 22, BULLETIN No. 7, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Preliminary Report on the /ood of Woodpeckers, 
by F. E. L. Beal, Assistant Ornithologist. The credit of the observation 
is given to Dr. C. Hart Merriam. I also have seen the Red-heads make 
sallies from some high perch ofter insects, but never noticed it except in 
the fall.—Lynps Jones. ] 

EFFECT OF A STORM ON HUMMINGBIRDS.—One result of the extreme 
cold just after the middle of May, 1894, wasa terrible slaughter of Hum- 
mingbirds. On the eighteenth of that month snow fell rapidly here for 
about an hour, the flakes being very large, wet and heavy. During this 
storm a Hummingbird flew into one of our school rooms and remained 
till the storm had passed. Within the following week the bodies of nine 
dead Hummingbirds were brought to me, all evidently killed by the 
storm or the cold weather following. I was told’ of several more being 
found dead or stupid with cold during that period. Previous to the 
storm the month had been unusually warm and pleasant. As eight 
of the nine birds brought me were males, I infer that migrations were 
then in progress and that few females had arrived. Basing an estimate 
on the territory from which these nine birds were gathered, and assum- 
ing that Muskegon represented an average of the state in advancement 
of the season and in storm conditions, at least 100,000 Hummingbirds 
were destroyed in Michigan by that storm. But it seems improbable 
that more than one in ten of those destroyed was discovered, and the 
actual number of these beautiful and tender creatures that perished must 
have been much greater than the above estimate.—C. D. McLoutn, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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AN ALBino Crow.—A rather unusual amount of comment and 
excitement has followed the advent of an apparently pure white 
specimen of Corzus americanus, which has been repeatedly observed 
in that part of Chester Valley adjacent to the Valkey Forge Hills, during 
the past autumn and winter seasons. It associates with a goodly number 
of its sable-coated brethren, all of whom are permanent residents ranging 
this fertile valley, and are seldom molested by man. Strange as it may 
appear, this solitary example of albinoism seems to enjoy the full con- 
fidence of the flock, for it has been seen perched on the topmost branches 
of an isolated tree in a field, actually doing duty as the sentinel ; its white 
plumage and guttural crow voice, as it warned its feeding comrades of a 
suspicious move and a possible danger in the road below, excited much 
wonder in the party that was fortunate enough to be passing at the moment. 

This bird was first reported on July 4, 1895, an undoubted bird of the 
year from a near by nest. At that time it was not notably wary, but has 
since become so through the efforts of the ‘‘man with a gun ;" and an 
ardent desire to reap a large pecuniary reward through a false notion of 
the value of this odd plumaged bird after it has been riddled with shot, 
has placed said man's persistence and woodcraft against the cunning and 
acuteness of the Crow. May the latter win! Until I hear of its demise, 
I shall not despair of experiencing the unique pleasure of flushing it from 
a nest of its own construction, in one of my spring collecting trips over 
the Forge Hills. 

The above is only one of the many examples of the albinistic phase in 
this species, other records are of not unfrequent occurence in our rural 
press. I remember observing one in the midst of a flock that was feeding 
close to the railroad track at Berwyn, during the winter of '78-'79. In 
BuLtetin No. 5, another instance is cited by Mr. John A. Bryant, 
Kansas City, Mo. In every case the albinos appear to enjoy the 
complete confidence of their kind. That this is not the case in similar 
occurences in which the English Sparrow figures, I am sure (see Oolog/s¢, 
January, 1896). 

In view of the foregoing I cannot forbear reverting to one of the two 
hypotheses which follows: That Corvus americanus is color blind, or 
that the average intelligence of this species is vastly greater in compari- 
son to that of Passer domesticus.—F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 


AN ALBINO BLvuE Jay.—On January 3, 1894, about five miles from here 
I saw a specimen of Blue Jay (Cyanocit/a cristata) almost pure white. 
Contrasted with the snow on surrounding objects, a slight bluish cast 
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could be detected on back and head. As I had no gun the bird was not 
secured, but a good view was had at about fifteen yards distant.—J. N. 
Ciark, Meridian, IV7s. 


ALBINOS AT SAN ANTONIO, TExas.—During the summer of 1894, I 
found albinos among the three following species : Dwarf Cowbird, Black 
Vulture, and Krider's Hawk. All were tnmistakable albinos.—A. H. 
W. Norton, San Antonio, 7exas. 


UnusuaL Winter Birps at OBERLIN, Onto.—RED-HEADED Woop- 
PECKER.— Never before during my six years residence in Oberlin, have I 
found the Red-heads all winter, even in the most favored places. During 
the past winter (1895-5) there have been from four to twenty individuals 
in every considerable woods within ten miles of Oberlin. The birds 
have been very local in their distribution even in the warmer weather, 
and one had need to visit that part of the woods in which they made their 
headquarters before being aware of their presence. They never wan- 
dered far from one locality, even for food. During the whole winter 
their notes were so greatly modified that I did not recognize them as _ be- 
longing to this species, until I had caught the bird in the act of uttering 
the note. Instead of delighting in lowly perches on the fence or near 
the ground, as in summer, the birds confined themselves to the tops of 
the tallest trees in the denser parts of the woods. Taken all together, 
there was a marked difference in the habits and actions compared with 
the bird as we know it in summer. I can give no sufficient reason to 
account for their presence during this winter in particular. Their food 
has not been more plentiful than usual, nor has the winter been more 
mild than many other winters. They seem to have forgotten to migrate. 

FLickErR.—This is one of the few winters when the Flicker has been 
present even in limited numbers, during the entire winter. Unlike the 
Red-head, it has not been confined to the woods-—has, indeed, scarcely 
been in the woods at all, but in the open fields and about town. It has 
been entirely silent all winter, and for the most part solitary. On Feb- 
ruary 27 the first call note was heard. During the coldest nights one 
found a comfortable roosting place behind the water-pipe on the west side 
of the Library building. Being an inhabitant of the College campus, he 
probably picked up his living from the streets. He was never heard 
from until the first of March, when his call note began. 

SNOWFLAKE.— During the greater part of February Snowflake was a 
regular inhabitant of the fields, but so wary that any study of them 
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except with a strong field-glass was imposssible. On February 1o, a large 
flock was seen just outside of Oberlin. A single individual was seen 
feeding with a flock of Horned Larks on the same day. Nearly every 
morning during the month birds could be seen flying over the outskirts 
of the town, but with the first hint of returning spring they were off for 
the north again. None have been seen or heard since the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. 

Hornep Larx.—The true a/festi7s has beem present in considerable 
numbers during the entire winter, mostly in moderately large flocks. 
When flushed they have been feeding on the timothy heads which stick 
up above the snow. The little burrows in the snow where they have 
passed the night, have been common on the snow covered landscape. | 
Scarcely a morning has passed when they have not been heard flying 
over town from one feeding place to another. But their real song began 
on February 27, the day spring opened.-—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE Barn SwaLtLow.— During the spring of 1893, while watching a 
pair of Barn Swallows, one of them alighted on a perch. It then 
stretched its neck and seemed to be choking on something for an instant, 
after which it gave its head a jerk and threw out a pellet. This was 
repeated three or four times before the bird was frightened away. When 
it was gone I examined two of the pellets, and found them to be com- 
posed almost entirely of the hard wing coverings of very small beetles. 
I wondered at the time if the bird might have been sick, or whether, like 
the owl, it was simply ejecting the indigestible parts of its food. The 
latter seems more probable to me, especially as I found it stated on the 
authority of De Kay, in ‘‘ Birds Through an Opera Glass,” that the 
Kingbird is known to eject the hard portions of its food in this way. If 
any one else has noticed any thing in this line I should like to hear of it. 
—Virainius H. Cuase, Wadv Petra, Ll. 


Witson’s PetreEL.—Mr. Lionel F. Bowers, of Columbia, Penn., an- 
nounces the capture of a female Wilson's Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus) 
on August 29, 1893. He states that the specimen has been identified, but 
the record has never been published. This bird was found on the streets of 
Columbia, by a Mr. Kauffman, who presented it to Mr. Bowers. There 
had been a heavy snow, with the wind from the south-east for several 


days. The bird was almost dead when found.--Lynps Jones. 
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ABSENT WINTER Birps aT OBERLIN, On10.—While the region about 
Oberlin has been favored by the presence of several species (see above) 
not commonly found during the entire winter, it has also been marked 
on account of the absence of a number of species which are ordinarily 
winter birds. These may be enumerated as follows : 

ReEpD-TAILED Hawk.—Absent during December, January, and nearly all 
of February. It is usually not uncommon in the timbered tracts during 
every month in the year. 

RED-SHOULDERED Hawk.—Absent during December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and the first half of March. Though usually less common in 
winter than the Red-tail, it is one of our familiar wimter birds. 

Sparrow Hawk.—-Seen only once during the entire winter. Usually 


seen in the vicinity of its last summer nesting place during the entire 


winter. 

SHORT-EARED OwL.-——Absent during the entire time from November to 
March 15. In suitable localities it is a familiar object of the fields, 
especially during the winter months. 

MowurninG Dove.— Absent from November to March 27. While this 
species may not be present in January, it is yet very unusual that it is 
absent during all of December and February, and its absence during the 
greater part of March is almost unheard of. 

SHARP-SHINNED Hawk.—Absent all winter. This is one of our rare 
species, yet it is almost always seen at some time during the winter. 

Cooper's Hawk.— Absent during the entire winter. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this species is not usually rare or even entirely absent 
during the larger part of the winter. But Mr. L. M. McCormick, whose 
observations in the vicinity of Oberlin have covered a number of winters, 
records it as a ‘‘ tolerably common resident.” 

Crow.—Absent during December and January, and the first half of 
February. <A few individuals usually remain all winter. 

MEADOWLARK.—Absent during the entire winter. It is unusual when 
a few flocks of four toseight individuals of this species do not remain in 
the fields during even the coldest part of the winter. 

LapLanp LonGspur.—Not recorded during the fall, and not found up 
to the present time (March 27). Usually small companies of this species 
may be confidently looked for from November 1 to April 20. 

Junco,—Absent during the entire winter. This species is rare during 
the winter, at its best ; yet the mildness of the past winter would seem to 
cause a few to remain. 

Sona Sparrow.—Rare all winter. This species is usually common 
during every month of the year. 
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NorTHERN SHRIKE.—Not recorded in fall, and not seen until late in 
March. During the winter of 1894-5, several individuals remained in 
and around Oberlin. 

The mild character of the past winter would seem to invite the birds 
which usually do not migrate southward, to remain. Food has been as 
plentiful as usual, yet a large number of our winter birds have not been 
present.—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CorrEcTIONS.—BULLETIN No. 6 contained the statement that ‘‘ Dick- 
cissel is a regular summer resident in New England as far north as 
Massachusetts, being rare further north, but locally distributed." This 
is a mistake of the compiler of the notes and not of Mr. Buck. The bird 
was formerly found in that region, but is not now considered a bird of 
New England at all. 

Mr. Buck informs me that he has found Grasshopper Sparrow almost 
in the suburbs of New Haven, and also on the north Massachusetts state 
line ; and that therefore the word ‘‘ very” as applied to the rarity of the 
species at New Haven, should be stricken out, and the bird’s range extend- 
ed into southern New Hampshireand Vermont. It is everywhere locally 
distributed because suitable places for nesting are not numerous. 

The name of Mr. Chester Barlow, Box 135, Santa Clara, California, 
was inadvertently omitted from the list af Active members in BuLLETIN 
6. Mr. Barlow was elected an Active member in November, 1895. Also 
the name of Mrs. Agnes Chase, Chicago, IIl., who was elected last April. 

Mr. Geo. D. Peck has changed his address to Salem, Oregon. 

In Bu.tetin No. 6, Mrs. T. B. Tullock should read Mr. T. B. Tullock, ~ 
Rockford, Ill. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Eggs of Native Pennsylvania Birds. A World’s Fair Collection. 
By J. Warren Jacobs. 

This is the second of the pamphlets relating to Pennsylvania birds, 
published by our fellow member, Mr. Jacobs. It is a*neat ten page 
pamphlet with colored covers, containing an excellent half-tone photo of 
the author, as frontispiece, besides three half-tone plates of representative 
sets of eggs mounted for exhibition, and one plate of the nests and eggs of 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds similaly mounted. 

In his introduction, the author states the object of the pamphlet to be 
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‘‘a memento of the Great [World's Fair] Exposition, and at the same time 
to give my friends a correct idea of the extent of the collection and how 
it was arranged.” After briefly outlining, in the text following, the favor- 
able position of the state of Pennsylvania, and the life zones found within 
its limits, the author sums up the collection in the following paragraph : 

‘* About one hundred and sixty species and sub-species of birds have 
been known to breed within the boundaries of Pennsylvania, and of this 
number the collection under consideration embraces one hundred and 
forty varieties. These were carefully selected from a large collection of 
a series of sets of the various species, and with the exception of the 
Birds of Prey, sets containing as nearly as possible the common type 
specimens were used. In the selection of the eggs of the Birds of Prey, 
the largest and handsomest sets were taken. Only one set of each species 
was shown, as the space allotted to the exhibit would not permit of a 
larger collection showing the variations to which the eggs of many species 
are subject.” 

A brief list of the sets exhibited, with the dates of their collection, 
closes the pamphlet. It is unfortunate that a number of typographical 
errors should drop in to mar the effect of this portion of the work. 

A similar pamphlet from every state in the Union would go far toward 
establishing the breeding range of all of the birds of our country.—L. J. 


The Linnacan Fern Bulletin. April number, 1896. Vol. IV., No. 2. 
This sixteen page quarterly is ‘‘ Devoted to the Scientific Study of 
Ferns.” Published by Willard N. Clute, Binghampton, N. Y. As its 
name implies, it is full of matter of interest to the student of ferns. It 
is the official organ of the Linnaean Fern Chapter of the Agassiz Asso- 


ciation.—L. J, 


THE WORK FOR 1896. 


The attention of all members is again called to the fact that our work 
is divided into several distinct departments, each under the special direc- 
tion of a competent Chairman. Mr. J. E. Dickinson, 1122 S. Winnebago 
St., Rockford, Ill., has charge of the work on Micration; Mr. H. C. 
Higgins, Cincinnatus, N. Y., Nestinc; Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Foop and Sonc. These three committees are working on the /Varbdlers 
exclusively, and desire notes bearing upon their respective lines of inves- 
tigation from all members. Each Chairman will gladly give any desired 
information in regard to the work in hand in his department. 
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In addition to these committees, there are two others doing work on 
special topics. These are: Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn., on the 
Fiicker, and Mr. Howard P. Mitchell, Mt. Sterling, Wis., on NESTLING 
Down. The work of these committees is similar to that done by Mr. 
Burns in compiling the Crow Report. These Committees should have 
the hearty and active support of every member in our Chapter. 

One of the privileges of every Active member is to have control of 
some special work, such as these committees are now doing, with perfect 
liberty to select any topic he may choose for his work. He may be sure 
of the hearty co-operation of the Chairman of the work on special in- 
vestigations, and will find not only profit but great enjoyment in pursuing 
such work. The office of the Chapter BULLETIN is to print the final 
reports of all committees, so that publication of the results of your in- 
vestigations, without cost to yourself, is ensured. 

It will be remembered that the committees now at work were appointed 
a year ago, with the expectation that their work would not be completed ° 
for three or four years. It is probable that some of them will be ready 
to present their reports earlier than anticipated. In view of this fact, 
other lines of investigation should be taken up at once, lest there should 
be a period of inactivity after the committees now at work have presented 
their final reports for publication. Any member who desires to under- 


take the pleasant task of conducting any sort of investigations should 
communicate with the Chairman of the work, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Oh‘o., 
It is earnestly hoped that a number of members will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to begin some original and profitable investigation. Bear 
in mind that the selection of your subject for investigaion is entirely 
within your own hands. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Some NoTEs ON THE REDPOLLS oF DuNnN County, Wis.—REDPOLL, 
Acanthis linarta.—A regular winter visitant, but much more abundant 
some winters than others. This was fully verified the past winter of 
1895-6, when they first appeared about November 13, and increased in 
numbers until mid-winter, when thousands might be seen in a flock feed- 
ing on the various rank weeds of neglected fields, preference being given 
to the pigweed. The Redpells roost in oak trees among the dried leaves 
that still remain on the lower branches, and are off to the fields at the 
first indications of day. The last were seen April 16, in small numbers. 
They were much more musical and restless during March and April. 
The red on rump and breast of the males was somewhat brighter during 
these months, and nearly all males showed slight traces of it on cheeks 
and breast. The greatest length of this species of more than one hun- 
dred specimens measured, was 5.65, shortest, 5.20 inches. 

GREATER REDPOLL, Acanthis linaria rostrata.—This species was first 
seen January 9, 1896, and eight specimens taken from a small flock ac- — 
companied by about an equal number of “marta. They were feeding 
on the seeds of water pepper that grew in abundance on a tract of low 
timber-land. Thirty specimens of this variety were examined during the 
winter, all but two of which were taken in this same woods, and nearly 
always in small flocks, with more or less of the first species. They were 
generally darker in plumage, bill shorter and thicker, and of a larger 
size. They may be readily distinguished from //narva at a short distance 
when feeding. The voice resembles that of aria, but is coarser and 
louder. Greatest length of males measured was 6.20 inches. Shortest 
length of males measured was 5.85 inches. Greatest length of females 
measured was 5.90 inches. Shortest length of females measured was 
5.80 inches. Last seen March 26. 

Acanthis linaria holboellit.—Of this variety, 
three specimens were taken. One January 22, 1896, one March 25, 1896, 
and one April 3, 1896. All were identified-by Dr. A. K. Fisher and Prof. 
Ridgway, through the kindness of Mr. Lynds Jones, to whom I am also 
indebted for the identification of rostrata and exilifes. The first was 
shot from the top of a maple tree, also a specimen of /inaria was killed 
at the same shot, no others being near. The last two specimens were 
taken from quite large flocks of /narta, while on the ground, their darker 
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plumage having attracted my attention. The three specimens measured 
in length 5.75, 5.60 and 5.60 respectively. 

Hoary REDPOLL, Acanthis hornemannii exilipes.—I first met with this 
species December 13, 1896, when a single individual was taken in a small 
flock of dinaria. The species was found after this during the whole 
winter in small numbers, and nearly always in small flocks of nara, 
frequently of but two or three individuals, they seeming to avoid the 
large flocks. The birds were mostly found feeding on pigweed, which 
seems to be their favorite food, as well as of /imaria. They are mostly 
lighter in color and slightly larger than vara, and are easily distinguish- 
ed from the other species at some distance. Of thirty-one specimens 
examined, the largest measured in length 6.70 inches, and the smallest 
5.40 inches. The specimens I have examined appear to have been mostly 
young birds, only three showing any red on the breast, and those only 
slightly. I could detect no difference in the voice of this species and 
linaria. The last was seen March 26.—J. N. Crark, Meridian, Wis. 


NoTES FROM SOUTHERN WIsconsin.—HOLBOELL’s GREBE, Colymbus 
holboellit.—A single male taken at Delavan Lake, November 15, 1895. 
Only specimen noted during several years’ close observations among the 
water birds. 

DouBLE-cRESTED CorMORANT, /Phalacrocorax dilophus.—\ recently 
had the pleasure of examining a fine male, shot at Delavan Lake, April 
6, 1896. It was a single bird and is the only specimen ever taken in this 
vicinity, for many years, at least; although I have long felt sure of its 
occurrence, having several times seen single birds which I took to be 
Cormorants. 

AMERICAN WHITE PEtican, /elecanus erythrorhynchos. — Three 
White Pelicans were seen on the ‘‘Sand Bar,” at Delavan Lake, June 6, 
1895. They allowed a fishing boat to approach within about fifteen rods 
of the bar before they walked into the water and swam away in the 
opposite direction. This recalls in the minds of old sportsmen the occur- 
ence of several on a neighboring lake several years ago, also during the 
summer. 

Rat, Radius elegans.—I think this is a much more common 
species in Wisconsin than is generally supposed, although I have examin- 
ed only three specimens from this locality. The first a fine male which 
I shot myself on September 2, 1892. Since then I have seen two imma- 
ture specimens, one of which I was fortunate enough to secure. Another 
fine adult was seen this spring on May 3. 
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Witson's Puacarore, Phalaropus tricolor.— However common this 
bird may be in other parts of the state, it is certainly a rather rare species 
here. Four specimens only, all taken on April 26, 1895, while feeding 
on the mud flats of the mill-pond. 

Eacie, //aliacetus leucocephalus.—A beautiful male taken by 
myself at Delavan Lake, October 25, 1895. I wae well out of sight in 
my duck blind, far out on a point, when I first saw this grand bird sail- 
ing up the lake, high above the water. I remained perfectly quiet and it 
flew almost directly over the blind and was almost motionless in the air, 
with eyes looking down, watching the decoys, when shot. Falling some 
twelve or fifteen rods out in the water, it only reached shore after a 
vigorous flapping of the wings, which it at once commenced. 

YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER, SPhyraficus varius.—I had always looked 
upon this species as a rather uncommon bird, and was therefore much 
surprised to find on April 11, 1896, that they had literally ‘‘ taken” 
the town. There were ‘‘Sapsuckers" everywhere, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, and the strange part of it was I had not seen one before 
this season. On taking a walk into the country at evening I found them 
here also in almost as great numbers as in town. Some shade trees, 
which would have from fifteen to twenty birds in them, were fairly dripp- 
ing with sap and covered with the sticking insects, mostly small flies and 
a species of winged ant. Although their notes are not loud, yet owing 
to their abundance they were, at times, very noisy. The next day (April 
12), I did not see a bird in town during the forenoon, but found them 
fairly common in the country in the afternoon. They seemed to have 
given place to the Flickers, which were exceptionally abundant this day, 
both in town and through the surrounding country. Saw a few of the 
Yellow-bellied, however, on the rgth, and the last pair of the ‘‘ wave” on 
the roth. 

EveNING GRosBEAK, Cocothraustes vespertinus.—Very common last 
 winter—seen from January 21 to March 30—the first occurrence here to 
my knowledge. 

One of the most noticeable things about last season's bird life (1895), 
was the especial abundance of the Baltimore Oriole and Kingbird. 
Both species have already appeared in large numbers this season. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is also on the increase, but my old 
favorite, the Brown Thrasher, does not seem to hold its own.—N. Hott- 
IsTER, Delavan, 


Notes FROM OBERLIN, — Ducks found on the IWWater-works 
Pond.—A new water-works pond of several acres extent was completed 
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during the early spring (1896), lying well within the limits of the village. 
It lies within a stone's throw of the pumping station and one of the 
principal streets, and can be seen from about twenty dwelling houses. 
In spite of its exposed position and the lateness of its completion, at least 
five species of ducks visited it. Two pairs edch of Redhead and Pin- 
tail were seen on April 4. Five male Buffleheads spent the greater part 
of the day of April 12 on the pond, and the same day and in company 
with them, a solitary Pied-billed Grebe and one male Lesser Scaup. 
Lesser Scaups were seen on the 14th, 22d, and 24th. The last date four 
males and five females. On April 12, two American Mergansers visited 
the pond. 

A Forcep ParTNERSHIP.—A pair of Robins had made their nest on 
the horizontal branch of an evergreen tree which stood near a dwell- 
ing house, and the four young had hatched when a pair of English 
Sparrows selected the same part of the same branch for their nest. When 
the Robins refused to vacate their nest, the Sparrows proceeded to build 
theirs upon the outside of the Robin's nest. To this the Robins made 
no objection, so both families lived and thrived together on the same 
branch, with nests touching. The young of both species developed 
normally, and in due time left their nest. The branch bearing both nests 
is now preserved in the college museum. 

ENTERPRISING HousE WrENs.—A pair of House Wrens which had been 
in the habit of nesting in buildings, discovered a hole in the window 
screen of our neighbor's house, entered the kitchen through this hole, 
and took possession of a tin steamer which had not been in use for some 
days. With their characteristic enterprise, the steamer was soon nearly 
full of sticks. When deprived of this nesting place, they moved to 
a knot hole in the outside of the house.—Lynps Jones, Ober/in, Ohio. 


THE BroNZED GRACKLE.—A Change of Nesting Sites.— On the second 
day of May an cld apple orchard was explored for its nests. Besides the 
nests of English Sparrows, House Wrens, and Mourning Doves, seven- 
teen Bronzed Grackles’ nests were found, almost all in the same position 
and nearly every one containing four eggs. The birds were quiet about 
their work. It is anew move for these birds to occupy this orchard. 
Last year they were found in a grove of evergreeus not far away, but 
none in this orchard. _ Now the evergreen grove is deserted in favor of 
the orchard. The conditions prevailing in previous years do not seem to 
have changed, and no cause can be assigned sufficient to account for this 
change of nesting sites.—H. C. Tracy, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Tue Bank Swaciow. —As a bird of Lorain Co., Ohio, the Bank Swal- 
low has been considered common in summer, breeding in small numbers 
in suitable places. The larger number have been found nesting in the 
clay banks fronting on Lake Erie, but even here occuring in colonies of 
scarcely a dozen pairs. But this season there is a colony of about five 
hundred pairs nesting in a clay bank, the top of which is scarcely 
above the storm-wave mark. This colony is but a short distance from 
the banks where a few pairs of Swallows have nested every year. The 
nest Cavities lie along the face of the bank from one to ten feet below the 
top of the bank, and are so numerous in places that the partitions of 
earth between them have fallen out, leaving one large cavity. The per- 
pendicular face of the bank is worn smooth by the feet and wings of the 
birds as they alight.—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


NOTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA.—This winter a flock of Pine Grosbeaks 
have been in our woods. ,I saw them first December 7, but think they 
had been here a month before that, as I recognized their note as one 
heard before but not identified. They are still here (April 8), as yesterday 
two females were near my door on the ground eating dry dead leaves. I 
find they are walkers, though they hop sometimes as well. When first seen 
I could find none among them in full male plumage, but many with 
patches of pinkish-red in all sorts of variations; but about March rst 
I saw three males in full dress. Several times I have heard their song, 
delivered from the top of a tall tree, where the singer remained a long 
time repeating his delightful notes, but always as if w/sfered, low, 
under the breath, we should say, if it were a person singing. The song 
has much in common with that of the Purple Finch. I have heard other 
birds whisper their songs (if that is the proper way to express my mean- 
ing)—the Robin and Wood Thrush. Once a Wood Thrush sang three 
days near our house, and his voice sounded hoarse, as if :>he had such a 
cold he could not bring out the notes as he wished to, and it seemed to 
trouble him very much. There had been severe, long continued storms, 
and I dare say he had acold. Another time, early in the Spring, a Robin 
always missed one note in his song, and that appeared to come from a — 
huskiness in his throat. It was always the same note that failed to 
materialize. In the same way a White-crowned Sparrow, one spring 
during his call upon us, always skipped one note in his song. The same 
note each time and an interval left for that note. I heard this three days 
in succesion. Once I saw two White-crowned Sparrows sing a ‘duet. 
They were taking their breakfast from the lawn and not more than a yard 
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from the house, singing between mouthfuls, when the two birds hopped 
toward each other, lifted their heads and sang, together and alternately, 
in a very sweet and friendly manner, and then returned to their coffee 
and rolls.—Mrs. T. D. DeRsHIMER, Squaretof, Wyoming Co., Pa. 


HorRNED GREBE, Co/ymbus aurttus, 1 CHESTER Co., Penn.—On the 
21st of April, 1896, an employe of the Pennsylvania railroad handed me 
a female Horned Grebe, Colymbus auritus, which had been picked up 
close to the track at Paoli, Chester county, early in the morning of that 
date. It had undoubtedly met its death through violent contact with the 
overhead wires, although I could find no injury except a slight cut at the 
tip of one wing. It was in fine plumage and exceedingly fat. Its stomach 
contained a quantity of green moss and fragments of water beetles, 
probably secured from one of our fresh water streams. What caused 
this decidedly aquatic species to venture so far from any considerable body 
of water, I am unable to venture an opinion, as we have had no consid- 
erable storm for some time previous to the date of its capture.—F. L. 
Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 


THE ATTACHMENT OF LOGGERHEAD SHRIKES TO PREvIOUS NESTING 
S1tEs.—How many collectors are aware that Shrikes will return annually 
to the same locality to build their nests? Early in May, 1891, I found a 
Loggerhead Shrike’s nest in a certain tree within a mile of my home, 
and took the set of six eggs. The birds rebuilt in a neighboring tree and 
in a couple of weeks I took the second set of five eggs. A third set was 
laid and the young were successfully reared by the Shrikes, who built 
the nest on the site of the first one. In 1892 I happened to be passing 
that way, and to my surprise I found a nest with five eggs, occupying the 
site of the previous year. I took these and the birds at once rebuilt in 
the same place, rearing the young this time. In 1893, 1894 and 1895 I 
again took sets from the same site, and in each case the birds rebuilt and 
reared their young in the same tree. I am now wondering whether this 
year will find them on deck again or not, but Iam very confident that I 
will take a set of eggs there early in May. I have knowledge of two 
other pairs of these birds which have nested for three years very near the 
same localities, but only in one case have they occupied the same tree, 
this occuring on the first and third years that the birds were observed. 
There cannot be any reasonable doubt that it is the same birds which 
return yearly to their former nesting places. Other collectors in this 
locality have informed me that they have taken nests in the same vicinity 
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for at least two years, so this seems to establish beyond a doubt that these 
birds have a strong love of home.—O. W. Knicut, Bangor, Me. 


Notes FROM some individuals of the Golden-crowned 


Kinglet usually linger in northern climates until overcome and destroyed 
by autumn cold? On two different occasions, at places widely separated, 
I have known specimens to be found on the steps by doors of school 
buildings, apparently benumbed with cold. On being brought inside 
they became active again. I have no notes at hand on these observa- 
tions, but think both incidents occurred in October. My observations 
indicate that the bird that suffers most here from the distructive propensi- 
ties of boys is the little Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana. 
Its fearlessness and the habif of working low on bodies of trees makes it 
an easy victim of the sling-shot. The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Sphy- 
rapicus varius, is also a frequent victim. During the past two winters 
I have seen or heard at frequent intervals individuals of species Melan- 
erpes erythrocephalus. Their haunts seemed to be among oak trees, 
near large buildings in which they may have found shelter.—C. D. Mc- 
Loutn, Muskegon, Mich. 


Casstn’s VIREO IN Santa Co., CaLirornia.—Last season was 
the first occasion upon which I had the pleasure of meeting Cassin's 
Vireo in its native haunts. It would seem that this Western form of the 
Blue-headed Vireo is more common in summer than many imagine. On 
May 19, 1895, I was out for a ramble along a creek in the low foot hills, 
the creek-bed being well covered with sycamores. Several young Anna's 
Hummingbirds were observed being fed by the parents, though the young 
birds could fly quite well. While watching a Hummingbird near a 
sycamore in the creek-bed I turned my head, and there, not more than a 
foot away was a nest of a Vireo suspended at the end of a thin, drooping 
branch of a sycamore. The bird was on and was easily recognized as 
Cassin's Vireo by the markings. I took hold of the branch and drew it 
towards me, but not until I had raised my hand above the nest did the 
bird leave. She flew to a limb near by and at once commenced to sing, 
the note being new to me. The male appeared instantly. I was sur- 
prised to find five young in the nest, apparently not more than two days 
old. This number I regard as quite unusual, for three or four eggs seem 
to be the number laid by our Vireos. The nest was composed of a little 
fine light grass, shredded sycamore leaves and a few small pieces of an 
old newspaper, doubtless gathered from the drift along the creek banks. 
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On the outside were small pieces of cocoons and here and there small 
bits of white spiders’ webs, such as are found beneath the bark of trees. 
Several bits of paper hung from the bottom of the nest. The nest was 
about five feet from the ground. I left it and on returning shortly after 
found the bird again on, and although I approached very closely she 
exhibited no fear, merely eyeing me curiously. Quite a distance further up 
this same creek another of these Vireos was noted inasycamore. It was 
shot and proved to be a male and had some downy building material in 
its beak. —C. BarLow, Santa Clara, Cala. 


Norges FROM Muissouri.— When notes on the range of Dickcissel, 
Grasshopper Sparrow and Henslow’s Sparrow were asked for, I said that 
I had never found the two last named around here, but this spring I have 
seen three of the Grasshopper Sparrows. I also saw a Baird's Sparrow. 
This kind is rather rare here, but each spring I have seen a few of them. 
They seem to pass through just ahead of the common Savanna Sparrows, 
which pass through here in large numbers. On April 25, I secured a 
specimen of the Water Thrush (Se‘uxus noveboracensis). Its being 
here must have been merely accidental, as this place is outside its range 

“as given in the new Checklist, and it is the first one I have seen, although 
the Louisiana Water Thrush has been quite common. 

One morning last November, I noticed a fight between a Screech Owl 
and five or six Blue Jays The Owl was not very anxious to escape, 
apparently, but fought the Jays bravely and at length succeeded in killing 
one ; but the fight was brought to a close by one of the Jays giving ‘the 
Owl a peck in the head, which stunned it so that they were able to kill it. 
It was so little injured that I made a good skin out of it. 

In BULLETIN 7 it is asked if catching insects in the air is a common 
habit of the Red-headed Woodpecker. I have often seen them do it, 

i principally in the fall however, and I have never seen them catch more 
than one at a time.—Sripney S. Witson, S¢. Joseph, Mo. 


THE WORK OF OUR COMMITTEES. 


The migration period has now passed, and the nesting season is well under 
way. Ina few weeks the Warblers will cease singing and almost entirely 
disappear. Let us not forget that we are studying the habits of these 
birds, nor that the notes we have are to be sent to persons who are work- 
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ing on special phases of the habits. Migration notes should be sent to 
Mr. J. E. Dickinson, 1122 S. Winnebago St., Rockford, IIl., as soon as they 
can be prepared for him. Do not make the mistake: of thinking that 
your notes are too few or too fragmentary to be of any use. The most 
fragmentary ones may furnish the missing link in the scheme of migration. 

There is yet ample time in which to study the nesting of many of the 
Warblers. The time occupied in building the nest, the order of deposition 
of the eggs, the period of incubation, the part played by the different 
sexes in incubation, the length of time after hatching before the mother 
ceases to brood over the young in the nest, the time when the young leave 
the nest, and many other not less interesting facts about the nesting of 
the Warblers need more light thrown upon them. Mr. H. C. Higgins, 
Cincinnatus, N. Y., will be greatly pleased to receive your notes relating 
to nesting. 

The subjects of food and song may not seem related, and yet they may 
be profitably studied at the same time. The manner and duration of song 
can be studied and described by anyone. An intelligent description of 
a Warbler song is not so simple. Not only should the diurnal period of 
song be studied, but during the season as well. The beginning, duration 
and end of the song during the day as well as during the season, it is im- 
portant to record. Food habits and manner of feeding are not difficult to ~ 
study : and a record of the contents of stomachs can be made by those who 
may be working with fresh specimens. Indeed it should be the sacred duty 
of everyone to carefully record the contents of the stomach of every bird 
which he may secure. By never neglecting this duty he will never use- 
lessly sacrifice the life of any bird, and at the same time be of service to 
science. Notes relating to song and food should be sent to Mr. Lynds 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

While studying the Warblers, we must not forget that there is much 
yet to be learned about the Flicker. It is not so much the curious and 
exceptional things that we want to know about our commoner birds, as it 
is the things of every day occurrence which we may suppose everybody 
already knows all about. Whatever you may know about the habits of 
the Flicker, even to the commonest details, will be gladly received by 
Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 

But there is a field of entirely new and original investigation, in which 
anything you may learn will-be new both to yourself and to others. I 
refer to Nestling Down, a subject which has been taken up by Mr. 
Howard P. Mitchell, Mt. Sterling, Wis., to whom any and all notes 
should be sent. It is a subject well worth your time and attention. 
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Mr. Stephen J. Adams, Cornish, Me., has consented to take charge of 
the study of the Swallows, A. O. U. Nos. 611-617 inclusive. He is ready 
to receive general! notes relating to any and all species. Let every mem- 
ber contribute something to this report, which will be ready about 
July, 1897. 

Other special subjects will be announced as they can be arranged for. 
It is hoped that a number of members who have not yet decided to 
attempt some special work will consider the matter favorably, and consult 
with the General Chairman about it. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, 420 S_ roth St., St. Joeseph, Mo., and Mr. G. 
M. Burdick, Milton Junction, Wis., apply for active membership. Only 
adverse votes need to be sent to the Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Oologist. Vol. XIII, No. 5. May, 1896. The present number 
consists of fourteen pages of reading matter, exclusive of the ten pages 
of advertisements, etc. The excellent character of this paper is too well 
known to require mention here. 


The Museum. Vol. 11., Nos. 6 and 7. April and May, 1896. The 
present numbers consist of about twenty-eight pages each, sixteeen of 
which are devoted to interesting articles on general natural science. 
Special mention need not be made here of a paper so widely known. 


The Jowa Ornithologist. Vol. U., Nos. 2 and 3. January and April, 
1896. This ‘Quarterly Magazine, devoted to Ornithology and Oology, 
published for The Iowa Ornithological Association,” presents a pleasing 
appearance externally, and contains much matter of interest and value to 
ornithologists over the entire country as well as in its own state. It is 
published by David L. Savage, at Salem, Iowa. 

The Observer. Vol. VIL, No. 4. April, 1895. The official organ 


of the Agassiz Association. ~«‘ For People who See and Think.” Pleas- 
ing in appearance, containing matter in all branches of natural science 


written in popular scientific style, interesting and valuable in the home 
as well as in the study—this is 7he Observer. It is published at Port- 
land, Conn., by E. F. Bigelow. 


The Happy Thought. Vol. IIl., No. 6. May 23, 1896. ‘'For the 
Family Circle, the Housewife and the Clubwoman." Among other matter 
of special and general interest, one page is devoted to ‘‘ Walks and Talks 
in Scientific Fields." 


The Editor has been asked to more fully state his plans concerning the 
Chapter BuLLetin. They may be stated briefly as follows: Beginning 
with January, 1896, the BuLLETIN will be issued the last of every other 
month regularly. 

It will contain twelve pages of reading matter during the rest of the 
present year—1896. 

It will be mailed free to all paid up members and to all Honorary 
members, and the subscription to persons not mefnbers will be fifty cents 


a year. 
Advertisements will be received of members at the rates offered in the 


circular dated February 27, 1896. Rates to persons not members will be 
given on application. 

The matter which will appear in the BuLLETINs is well illustrated by 
the present number. Short, concise articles of special interest will be 
welcomed occasionally The effort being to give the greatest amount of 
information in the least possible space, makes long articles of only general 
interest out of place. 

Final Reports of all committees will be printed in full in this BULLETIN 
as soon as they are ready. Such a Final Report would necessarily take 
the place of at least one regular BuLLETIN. It could never take the 
place of more than two BULLETINs. 

As soon as circtfmstances will warrant, the BuLLETIN will be enlarged 
in number of pages, containing sixteen or twenty in each issue. Its 
enlargement will depend upon two things: 1st, a decided increase in our 
membership. 2d, a respectable subscription list. Both are in the hands 
of members of our Chapter. The Editor will do what he can to increase 
both, but the members can do far more than he. It must be remembered 
that our limit of fifty to the active membership roll is nearly reached, 
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so that our efforts should be largely directed toward securing associate 
members. We should have an associate membership roll of at least fifty 
before the close of the year. 

Back numbers of Chapter publications, including the Sem/- Annuals 
and Quarterlies, may be had upon application to Lynds Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio, provided 15 cents in stamps is enclosed to pay postage. Extra 
copies of this and the preceding BuLLETINS may be obtained by those 
who can use them in securing members or subscriber. 
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